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Memoirs of the Life and Characier of the 
Right Ion. Edmund Burke ; with speci- 
mens of his Poetry and Letters, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents, com- 
pared with those of his Great Contempo- 
raries. By James Prior, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 584. London, 1824. 

Aurnovcn the leading features of Mr. 

Burke’s political Jife are well known to the 

public, vet there are many circumstances 

connected with it, which are either ill un- 
derstood, or have been grossly misrepre- 
gated: this is, however, frequently the 
mse in the hasty memoirs that are written 
immediately after the death ofan individual ; 
but tine, the great revealer of events, un- 
fais the secrets of cabinets, unmasks 
characters long in disguise, and ultimately 
aiords the means of doing justice to all. 

We do not mean to say that justice to the 

Memory of Burke, who died in 1797, could 

mothe done until the year 1824; but it bas 

wot been done, and to Mr. Prior has been 
left the duty, of placing the political charac- 
ter of Burke in a true light, and of rescuing 


from the many misrepresentations with | 


which it has been loaded. Mr. Prior lias 


_Btoply corrected many errors and refuted 


Many calamnies in the preceding meinoirs 
fMr. Burke, but he has‘also collected many 
new facts which had been omitted by other 
Wnters, and those facts of importance to 
the right knowledge of Mr. Burke’s charac- 
ter. The preceding memoirs of Burke were 
particularly deficient as to his early life, 
Yhich was slurred over as if he bad been 
Mereat’ and not had ‘ greatness thrust 
won him,’ or rather, earned it by his talents. 
r. Prior has, on the contrary, traced lis 
apes from his private condition in life, 
the Pinnac le of fame, noting the energies 
of his mighty mind, whether occupied in 
me study, the cabinet, or the senate, thus 
malcating a lesson of emulation. and 
' ne ‘proof that, in this country, there 
othing that industry and talents cannot 
ichieye. : 
Sees the birth of Mr. Burke, since 
+t y was highly respectable, and his 
thon that of a gentleman. As to his 
tte; Mr. Prior even says, he knows th: 
% Burke te ven says, he knows that 
iO family €celved at various times from 
20,000. >? money to the amount of 
* Ae a uch is more than Mr. Pitt de- 
fom his father, though it has been 
Setted that the ’ oo 
* patrimony of the forme: 
St nothing, and that in early life 


@ sy a 
ail bimselt, in London, wholly by 


Was aj 





We wust not be understood as | 





his pen. Itis not, however, our intention 


to give a connected memoir of the life of 


Mr. Burke, although we shall give a few 
extracts from Mr. Prior’s well-written and 
accurate volume. When young, Mr. Burke 
wooed the muses, and Mr, Prior presents os 
with two poems written when he was only 
sixteen or eighteen, which have consider- 
able poetical merit. The first is a transla- 
tion of the conclusion of the second Georgic 
of Virgil ; the second is a poetic address to 
a friend on his marriage. When twenty 
years of age, Mr. Borke arrived in London 
to study the law; and his letter to his elder 
brother on his arrival furnishes so good a 
specimen of his epistolary talents, that we 
fecl induced to quote a portion of it:— 
‘Soon after my arrival in town, [ visited 
Westminster Abbey: themoment I entered 
[ felta kind of awe pervade my mind which 
I cannot describe; the very silence scemed 
sacred. Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is a 
very fine piece of Gothic architecture, par- 
ticularly the root; but I'am told that it is ex- 
ceeded by a chapel in the University of 
Cambridge. Mrs. Nightingale’s monument 
has not been praised beyond its merit. The 
attitude and expression of the husband in 
endeavouring to shield his wife from the 
dart of death, is natural and affecting. But 
I always thought that the image of death 
vould he mach better represented with an 
extinguished torch inverted, than with a 
dart. Some would imayine, that all these 
monuments were so many monuments of 
folly ;—I don’t think so; what useful lessons 
of morality and sound philosophy do they 
not exhibit! When the high-born beauty 
surveys her face in the polished parian, 
Abough dumb the marble, yet it tells ber 
that it was placed to guard the remains of 
as fine a form, and as faira face, as her own, 
They show besides how anxious we are to 
extend our loves and friendships beyond the 
grave, and to snatch as much as we can 
trom oblivion—such ts our natural love of 
inmortality : but it is here that letters ob- 
tain the noblest triumphs; it is here that 
the swarthy daughters of Cadmus may hang 
their trophies on high; for when all the 


you know that I would rather sleep in the 
southern corner of a little country church- 
yard, than in the tomb of the Capulets. 
I should like, however, that my dust should 
mingle with kindred dust. The good old 
expression ‘ family burying-ground’ has 
something pleasing in it, at least to me.” ’ 

It was long a very current report that 
Mr. Burke was educated at St. Omer’s, but 
so far was this from being the case, that in 
three or four journeys he made to France, 
St. Omer’s happened to be the chief place 
in the northern provinces which he ever 
visited. Mr. Burke's first avowed work, the 
Vindication of Natural Society, was pub- 
lished in 1756, when he was twenty-six 
years ofage. Mr. Prior necessarily dwells 
much on the political character and con- 
duct of Mr. Burke, of which he is an enthnu- 
siastic admirer, and enriches his pages with 
many of the most brilliant passages in his 
eloquent speeches in Parhameut, -» The 
celebrated Thomas Paine could once num- 
ber Mr. Burke among his tnends :— 

‘This remarkable character, who had 
arrived from America iu 1787, brought with 
him a letter of introduction to Mr. Burke 
fromthe Hon. Henry Laurens, ex-president 
of congress, and who, it will be remembered, 
had been relcased from the Tower in 1781, 
by the exertions of the former, requesting 
the exertion of his influence to attract 
public notice to some mechanical coutri- 
vances of Mr. Paine, particularly the model 
of an iron bridge. Mr. Burke, with his ac- 
customed hospitality, invited him to Bea- 
consfield, took him during a summer ex- 
cursion to Yorkshire to severai iron-foun- 
deries there, in order to gain the opinions of 
practical men, and introduced him to seve- 
ral persons of rank; to which there is an 
allusion in the following note to Mr. 
Wilkes :— 

«4 My pear Sir,—I come at your re- 
quisition to the service of a cause rendered 
dearer to me by your accession to it, Sinee 
you will have it so I will eat vemson in 
honour of old England; let me know at 
Gerrard Street when and where. You 


make tov much of the prattle of the world 





pride of the chisel and the pomp of heraldry 
yield to the silent touches of time, a single | 
line, a half-worn-out inscription, remain 

faithful to their trust. Blest be the man 
that first introduced these strangers into our 
islands, and may they never want protec- 
tion or merit! I have not the least doubt 
that the finest poem inthe Knglish language, 
I mean Milton’s I! Penseroso, was composed 
in the long-resounding aisle of a mouldering 
cloister or ivied abbey. Yet after all, do’ 





and the effect of any opinion of mine, whe- 
ther real or supposed. The libels and the 
panegyrics of the newspapers can neither 
frighten nor flatter me out of my principles ; 
but (except fur the evil of example) it 1s no 
matter at all if they did. Tlowever, since 

ou think my appearance something, you 
shall have me in my blue and buff; we all 
indeed long very much to See you, and are 
much your humble servants. I am just 
going to dine with the Duse of ni t‘and, in 
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company with the great American Paine, 
whom I take with we. 
‘«« Ever, my dear sir, 
** Your most affectionate faithful friend, 
‘<<’ EpMUND Burke, 
© Beaconsfield, August 18th, 1788. ” 

‘At this time, Paine, whom he did not dis- 
tinctly know to be an Englishman, professed 
to have wholly relinquished politics. But 
soon afterwards visiting France, in order to 
inspect the plans and madels in the Public 
Othice of Bridges and Highways, introduced 
bya letter from Dr. Franklin to the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, the incipient disorders 
of that country revived in his mind the dor- 
mant spirit of turbulence and dissatisfaction 
towards existing institutions; he returned 
to England to all appearances well-informed 
of the designs of the popular leaders, of which 
many intelligible intimations were dropped 
to Mr. Burke, with a recommendation to 
him that he should endeavour to introduce 
amore enlarged system of liberty uno Eng- 
land, using reform in Parliament as the 
most Obvious means. 

‘This hint, thrown out probably to sound 
him, was, as may be believed, coldly re- 
ceived, Do you really imagine, Mr. Paine, 
that the constitution of this kingdom re- 
guires such innovations, or could exist with 
them, or that any reflecting man would 
seriously engage in them? You are aware 


was the saying of an intelligent writer, that 
the instruction given to the young should 
be plain, and it should be historical.’ To 
their young and tender minds instruction 
should be rendered an amusement and not 
atoil, Llistory is naturally fitted to amuse 
as well as to instruct: the facts and events 
related bring the young person into the 
scene of real life, and paint the things which 
have happened betore his mind. 
view, the following work is intended to 
‘teach the young idea how to shoot,” by the 
aid of the persons and facts of t:e Bible. 
Examples have always been more success- 
ful than advice. ‘The author intreats pa- 
rents to show their affection for their chil- 
dren, by examining them upon each chap- 
ter, when they have read it once or twice; 
and the good effects of their knowledge of 
the Bible will soon appear.’ 

We can only give two brief extracts, 
which will form a good specimen of the 
authors manner :— 

‘Put an idle can never be a happy life ; 
therefore, even in the days of innocence and 
of plenty, Adam was appointed to dress 
and to keep the garden; to prevent the 
beasts of the earth or the fowls of the air 
from taking the fruits, or destroying the 
trees, shrubs, or plants, to prune the lux- 
uriant branches, or to dig around the rvuots, 
that so by new soil they might bring forth 


r 





that I have all my life opposed such 
schemes of reform; of course, because I 
knew them not to be rcform.” Not dis- 
couraged by this rebuff, Paine continued his 


correspondence from Paris in the summer | 
of 1789, and, there is no doubt whatever, | 


first communicated to his distinguished ac- 
quaintance certain information that the des- 
truction of the monarcliy was resolved 
upon; that the leaders had determined to 
set fire to the four corners of France sooner 
than not carry their principles into prac- 
tice; and that no danger was to be appre- 
hended from the army, for it was gamed. 
This remarkable note is said by a friend of 
Mr. Barke’s to be dated only three days be- 
fore the destruction of the Bastile.’ 

Want of room prevents us from entering 
further at present, but we shall resume Mr. 
Prior’s volume in our next. 

——H Or 


The Garden of Eden, in Language adupted 
to the Young. 12mo. pp. 56. London, 
1824, 

We understand that the Garden of Eden is 

the first of a series of small and cheap 

works, op the historical portions of the 


Scriptures. To all who acknowsodge and 
appreciate the value of the Bible, and 


are desirous to have the young trained up 
in the principles of religion and admonitions 
of scripture, such an undertaking must meet 
with their countenance and support; and if 
parents will follow the advice of the author, 
and examine or converse with their chil- 
dren about what they have read, the happy 
effects would soon be universally experi- 
enced. But let the author be heard in his 


Y awe T 
own words. In the preface, he says, ‘2 


in greater abundance ; and though it will 
be easily conceived, that his work was ra- 
ther to prove a pleasure than a toil, yet still 
employment was to make a part of his hap- 
| piness, even in Eden’s lovely bowers, ‘this 
-teaches the young, that with diligence ond 
cheerfulness, they should attend to their 
learning, and to whatever work they are 
uppotnted, 

To remind man of his dependence upon 
his Maker, and to try his obedience :— 

‘* ‘The Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat, but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not 
eat of it, for in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die !” 

‘In this plain narrative of Moses are con- 
tained many interesting truths. ‘ And the 
Lord God commanded the man.” The 
meaning of the word command is easily un- 
derstood. It is an order given by a parent 
to a child; by a master toa servant; by a 
teacher to his scholars; or by a prince to 
his subjects. The Lord God, the universal 
father and king over all, here gives the com- 
mand——the Lord, a name which implies 
eternal and necessary existence, together 
with absolute independence and universal 
dominion. The name God is Jehovah in 
the original; teaching, that there are three 
persons in the godhead, and also expressive 
of eternal existence and of divine perfec- 
tion. ‘ From everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God.” ‘The command is given to 
the child or creature—the man. 

‘Adam is here emphatically called the 
man, because the first of nen, the only man 
then living, the man from whom all other 
men have descended, and because the no- 








Travels in Egypt and the Holy 


ReESUMING our extracts from Mr Wilsog’ 
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count of the slave-market 
Which he gives an literesting descr) tion: 
Q | it may seem some reproach CO us that L. 
With this }Turks treat their slaves bett 2 
Christians: we must, however, without at gi 
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rravels, we shall commence with an a 


at Cairo, y 


Cr than ne 


vindicating the horrid traffic in human f 

or the existence of slavery, confess that » 
do not think that instances of severity a 
very f:equent even in our own colonies. 
‘iaving heard of a market which has 





been long establish ed here, for selling 
our fellow-creatures, T entered it with trem. 
bling steps, and under the most puaintul sg, 
sations Ll ever experienced, Although many 
attempt a description of the Objects which 
[ witnessed, yet no idea can be conveyed 
of the afflicting scenes which occur withy 
its wills. The place set apart for this mo 
scandalous trafic, is a large court, leading 
from the principal street, m the form of, 
quadrangle, with a range of apartmeni 
around, elevated about twenty feet fromthe 
ground, to which there is access by a sta. 
case at one end, and a sort of platformer 
gallery in front of the apartments, not unlike 
the yards of some inns in London. In on 
place I observed a Turkish female; she ws 
bargaining for the purchase ofa young gir, 
who was previously stripped for the purpos 
of examination, turned round, her join’ 
felt, her tongue inspected, and, after a del 
of negotiation, rctused to be taken. h 
others [| saw creatures of all ages, up to fly 
years, in a state of wretchedness and ne 
dity, huddled together in bovels like housed 
cattle. At the entry of the gallery, leading 
to the miserable dens, sat the ironhe 
guardian of this receptacle of woe. Te 
was a tyrannical-looking fellow, seated 0 
the vrcund cross-legged, smoking, and 
watching for the arrival of purchasers. Pre 
suming that I had come to the market with 
this view, he demanded, in a growling tone, 
if [ wanted a boy ora girl, At this time a 
helpless child was offered for sale. Ml 
heart was wrung with grief at this monet! 
and I could only drop a silent tear, et 
hurried away from this scene of mise,” 
which it would be dificult to determits 
whether human nature appears 1 ts mM 
vuilty or abject form. ra 
‘This depSt continues always re 
with slaves of both sexes, who saindg” 
digious numbers from Upper Lygypt. (a 
) d to enterit, w" 
yose of buy 
tliey “* 
| att 
their dens, ane #” 
their inhume 
n anxiety % ne 
rated 170% 
ed to be 
amore 


any person being observe 
is concluded to be for the purt 
ing these despised creatures, 
quickly turned out from 
ranked and exhibited by 
keeper. Such is their own § 
purchased, that they may be libe 
their captivity, that there appear 
marked rivalship and emulation 
them, expressed by the! 
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blest part of creation,’ 
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which of them should attract wr blacé, 
tion. Some of them were comp «nel fort 
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market here, I was 
bemgs of a 


plexion. 
the deplorable case which 


rein the capital ot Egypt, let me, in the 
: sufering humanity, suggest to our 
ed legislature, that those pow erful 
be 


pute pau 
‘ Such being 


es 
pame of 


yhten 
ea < which are so loud ly called for, 


easures, 

on ted tO. abolish this accursed trafic in 
be a, of of “ bone of our bone, and flesh 
yan flesh,” sO revolting to the feelin: vs of 
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ns, ‘and diametrically jopp site to 


Christa 
and civili- 


every noble sentiment of charity 


ation. lg ryt es 
‘But [ shall not enlarge on this ailicting 


topic, and only add that it affords some con- 
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wiation to reiect, that such is the huma- 

sity will which many of the Turks treat 
her slaves, thacit may be said, the whip 
rarely, if ever, lacerates the back of the fe- 
gale, as it docs in our English colonies; 
gad the institutes of the Turkish govern- 
ment being altogether of a military charac- 
ter, the males never feel their sk: avery fur- 
ther than as a species of military subordina- 
won. 

‘Bren at thisanoment it is notan unusual 
custom with the Turks to unite in marriage 
their slaves with their daughters. It has 
leen observed, that Liassan, who, in his 
time, Was commander of 5000 men in 
Cairo, was the slave of his predecessor 
Kamel, a renowned warrior, who gave his 
daughter in marriage to him, and that he 
left, at his death, a great portion of his 
immense wealth to this adopted son. ‘This 
practice is not, however, peculiar to the 
Turks, nor has it originated in any of the 
precepts of the Mahomedan religion, for 
we find, in scripture, it occurred among the 
Israelites , and itis not so stated as to imply 
any thing extraordinary. 

‘These observations, however, with re- 
spect to the treatment of the slaves, apply 
ouly to the conduct of the opulent. It ap- 
peared tome, thatthe indigent, who, in all 
countries, are less careful of their oitspring 
than the rich, owing, most likely, to their 
feeling the burden of providing y for them su 


much greater, are, in this country y, woefully 
negligent, 
Cairo is 


? 


as memorable for hatching chick- 
ens by the artificial heat of ovens, asPicca- 
dilly 1s lik ely to become a few years hence. 
Unfortun: tely, sutlicient quantity had not 
been collectes iM yer Myr. W. could not see 
the Process, which, how ever, he may now 
do at hor me; but if e- r¢ neers ave half as 
much) ota dentine o s Ade. Wi lson, they will 
ame us f, oY not at once procee ding to Je- 
rusaiem, which we shall do the moment we 
hare let Mir. Wilson deseribe the feelings 
with wh, ch he ap} proact hed the scene of the 
elor y and fal} of thie Jews 
‘Any language that I could use would 
fall infin te ly short of conve y ing to the mind 
— bs pap ’ oe emotions with which I 
eholding the holy city, with 
waiie ee Ininarets, mosques, monasteries, 
4 Particular s the do ne over tne church 


of th 
sel € Holy Sepulchre, Spi arkling r under th Cc 
ing ofa g! £-Orlous sun, 
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On this spot the | 


_—_— 


round part of the voice of the Eterna! bunself sounded: the 


great Redeemer proclaimed his divinity, 
and shed his precious blood on the cross, as 
a voluntary sacrifice to satisfy the offended 


justice of heaven, for that violation of the 


law which had been committed by man, 
thus making reconciliation between the cre- 
ator and the creature, and establishing that 
happiness which is everlasting. At this 
never-to-be-forgotten moment, L wasthrown 
into a transport of holy awe and joy, which 
elevated my heart. As by an immediate 
threw off 


impulse, I leaped from my mule, 
my shoes, and, falling down in hum lity, sa- 
luted the ground, exclaiming, * Glory to 


God in the hivhest, 
good will towards men. 

We have already noticed Mr. Wilson’s 
frequent allusions to scripture: these are 
sometimes tantalizing, for he gives so many 
references without the passages referred to, 
that it is necessary to have his book in one 
hand and the Bible in another, and then, by 
turning from one to the other, the continuity 
in re ding is lost; a proof of this wall be 
seen by the following ¥ quotation :— 

‘ The doors of the houses are remarkably 
low and narrow, and admission can only 
be had by stooping. ‘This ts particularly 
the case 1n the entrances of the convents; 
they may p: ‘operly be denominated wic ket. 
vates, This arises, in all probability, from 
an extreme jealousy on the partof the Chris- 
tians, that if they were large, the possession 
might be invaded with greater facility by 
the Mahomedans, who w vould ride into the 
courts, plunder the house, and commit 
every f sind of outrage. When a knock 13 
heard at the gates, the greatest caution is 
observed in opening them, This mode of 
building ap pears Sit negul: ily to correspond 
with the observation of Solomon, respecting 
the danger ta be ap prehended by forming 
gateways too great i hemht.* Some of 
these are made of brass and iron, and others 
of heavy wood, strengthened by enormous 
nails, and massy bars of iron.t Itis prob: i- 
bly to such gates the psalmist refers.— We 
further find they are alluded to whe oo the 
angel of the Lord liberated Peter trom his 

cay tvity.§ The massive gates of this city 
are revul: uly shut every evening, to insure 
tranquillity, at the eoimg down of the sun, 
and opened avain at sun-rise, which evi- 
dently las been an ancient practice.|| One 
of these, called the Golden Port, fronts the 
Mount of Olives: and it is said that our 
Lord entered in triumph through it to the 
city. tis, however, now closed. Many 
of tie keys of the doors are formed in a 
nner. These are max le of wood, 
about a foot in length and haifan inch 1 me 
thickness, having at one end of them pieces 
of small iron pikes, the size of nails, which 
are cqual to the number of bolts introduced 
BLO the lock. Nix any of the houses are 
built of stone and some of brick, dried by 
the beat of the sun. Itis to these perish- 
able materials, no doubt, and so liable to be 


peace on wn and 
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* Prov. xvii. 19. S Acts, xii. 10. 
+ 1 Kings iv. 13. | Nehemiah, vin. 3. 
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damaged by the heavy rains of the climate, 
that one of the prophets adverts; and the 
same comparison is strikingly made be- 
tween angels and buman beings.* When I 
reflected on the friable nature of bricks thus 
furmed, I was convinced that the straw the 
Israelites required for those which they 
made for the use of the Egyptians, was ap- 
plied to form a connecting fibre, as it were, 
to the body of the brick, being mixed up 
with the clay, and sems not, as commonly 
supposed, to assist in burning them. The 
vyreat impression of the weather on build- 
ings constructed with these unburnt bricks 
is soon perceptible. The heat tends to pul- 
verize them, and the rain to affect their sta- 
bility. Tse streets, in dry weather, are 
suffocating with dust, and, in wet, almost 
Imps assable with a slough of mud. It is not, 
therefore, to this that we find the allusion of 
the pou ophe t?t+ Images of abundance tn our 
country, would not, perhaps, be taken from 
such dbjects, although we find something 
similar. In Scotland we hear of a super- 
fluity of riches being compared to “ slate 
stones;” and in FE ngland, to astreet “ paved 
with gold.” These are figurative expres- 
sions, very frequently applied to denote un- 
measurable wealth. 

‘ Although the population of Jerusalem, 
as | observed, amounts to 25,000, yet it 
might contain a greater partes r, if all the 
houses in a dilapidated state were repaired 
and inhabited. It has in many parts of it 
a very deplorable appearance ; it resembles 
a line of dead wall, on which the ivy has 
stretched itself; oras there are few or no win- 
dows looking into the streets, it makes the 
resemnblance more perfect. The Turks re- 
side in the district called Harrat-El-Mus!- 
min; they have about twelve mosques: the 
Jew s reside in that named Harrat-El-Youd. 

‘To a person coming direct from En- 
gland, the general appearance of the inte- 
rior of Jerusalem would undoubtedly be 
considered as strikingly wretched; but my 
eyes had been prepared by such a series of 
misery and poverty in the land of Egypt, 
that, perhaps, I might be justified 1 in saying, 
the city seemed to me, in some degree, to 
met it the epithet of magnificent. 

‘ ‘The streets are exceedingly steep, dirty, 
and narrow. Some of them have very 
smal! foot paths, about two feet and a half 
wide; they resemble those of Pompeii, 
near | Naples, and are in very bad repair, 
the stones being loose and broken In per- 
ceiving many of the rising generation amus- 
ing themselves in them, “T was reminded of 
the language which was so applicable in the 
book of truth t Many of the buildings are, 
indeed, in a miserab! e ‘state of ruin and neg- 

lect.§ The ruins attord materials for va- 
rious purposes, especially in keeping in pro- 
per repair the walls which surround the 
city, which appears a singular confirmation 
of the words of prophecy. j| In some parts 
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are lofty cedars, which remind us of those 
which were planted here by the wise man. 
A gloom and melancholy appear to reign 
throughout the whole of this once most 
splendid place, which is now shut in, and 
looks like a kind of castle or fortification. 
On viewing it, a serious spectator is deeply 
interested with the accuracy of prophecy.* 
The Latin Convent is of considerable ex- 
tent, and forms a kind of tortress. Besides 
the fraternity of about forty friars, it is ca- 
pable of accommodating a larger number, 
and also mary pilgrims, from the variety of 
cells and apartments it contains. As L was 
not permitted to sit at table with the friars, 
provisions were served up in my cell, and I 
was often intruded upon by some of them 
paying visits during the time I was partaking 
of them. No pilgrim is allowed at any 
time to sit down to eat or drink with the 
monks in a body in their hall, although this 
privilege was extended to me at Joppa and 
Ramah, and may occur at those convents 
where the friars are but few in number.’ 

Whether Turkish probity is an innate 
principle or the consequence of severity, 
may be doubted, but dishonesty is certainly 
rare. Mr. W. in his account of Jerusaiem, 
Says :— 

‘ A considerable sensation was excited 
when I was here, in consequence of a ‘Turk 
having presented to another, who kept a 
bazar, a gold coin, demanding small change 
in return, when the shopkeeper gave him 
less than the law had fixed as the value of 
it. Remonstrance being in vain, a repre- 
sentation was made to the govervor, whi, 
according to the summary mode in which 
justice is administered, punished the Turk, 
by instantly ordering bis car to be nailed to 
the door of his shop, where he was fur some 
hours exposed to public view, in a state of 
torment. Punishment is severely inflicted 
on those who use false weights, and cut the 
coin which has been duly weighed.’ 

Mr. Wilson’s account of the Holy Land 
is altogether so pious, so minute, and writ- 
ten with so much enthusiasm, that we won- 
der it never occurred to the Religious Tract 
Society to adopt it for distribution: we are 
sure it is better than one half the absurd 
trash they circulate. In noticing the giving 
of presents tothe governor of Jerusalem and 
his servants, Mr. Wilson is verv anxious to 


show that this was no innovation, but that | 
eifts were offered to the ancicut prophets ; | 


but surely it cannot be necessary to contend 
for the universal feciing of selt-interest, or 


the love of receiving « bribe, when our 


deans and chapters at St. Paul’s and West- | 
minster Abbev seem so anxious to have it | 


Atier a ramble 
to the Dead Sea, Mr. W. returned to Je- 


rusalem, where Le was in soine danger of 


even by two-penny fees, 


being con erted from Prote stuntisin, had he 
not been proof against any t Mptation f 
the sort. Ou Jeaving Jerusalem, Mr. Wil- 
son proceeded to Beer, the Michmash of 
scripture, where we have an uiteresting di- 
pression on camels :— 

‘ These quadrupeds halt a short time dur- 
ing their journeys at particular fountains 
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which have been built by pious Mabome- 
dans at certain places, from which time and 
distance are calculated previous to the 
guides setting out on a journey. ‘The sight 
is interesting at some of these resting-places, 
trom the crowd of camels whichare seen on 
their knees ina kind of methodical order, 
with the keepers sitting cross-legged, under 
trees tor shelter trom Leat, partaking of re- 
freshments and smoking their pipes. They 
never touch these things until the cainels 
are supplied with such provisions as are ne- 
cessary. Distances of time are often cal- 
culated according to the length of the sha- 
dow of the camel about sunset. Further, 
camels constitute a great part of the wealth 
ofan Arab; nay, f may add, they are his 
whole treasure, In his eyes their number 
is held in higher estimation than even bags 
of money; and,as formerly remarked, they 
entered ito that part of the calculation 
which was tormed of the wealthof Job, It 
May appear extraordinary that these peo- 
ple, by whom they are considered as sacred 
objects, should emphatically call them 
‘‘ their ships.” It is supposed that the pa- 
triarch, in speaking of his time upon earth 
hastening like * swift ships,” had these ani- 
mals in his view. 

‘The extreme usefulness of camels, and 
their capability of transporting enormous 
piles of merchandise to a vast distance, 
especially along the most dreary deserts, is 
as surprising as their patience under pon- 
derous weights. They are graceful in form; 
the neck approaches in some degree to the 
front part of a vessel; the eyes are kecn, 
and they proceed ata steady pace; but to 
quicken their motions, the whip is rarely, 

if at any time, applied. It isa surprising 
, Circumstance, that these animals are sup- 
| posed to smell water at the distance perhaps 
|of a mile; and the powers they exercise in 
| sustaining hunger, thirst, and incessant toil, 
; under a burning sun, is also striking; with- 
,out the accommodation atforded by them, 
| these dreary regions never could be travers- 





ed by man. Should it, however, occur 
that his camels are cut off by accident, in 
| the course of these journeys, the loss is alto- 
yether irreparable to the traveller, and must 
-inevitably be followed by the sac.iice of 
| luis own life. i 


A canal or reservoir, to con- 
/ tain water, and equal to a fifth part of the 
stomach, belongs peculiarly to this animal, 
with which the food neverinterteres. Not- 
withstanding, they may in veneral be con- 
‘sidered submissive and inoffensive, yet, 

since Lhey retain long a sense of 1 ury oiter- 
-ed, and watch an opportunity to exercise 
their revenge, 1 perceived it was always 


zied by achain or rope, to prevent an attack 
trom their teeth, by which they are led hy 
the keepers. During the period of halun 
utuny place to rest, they are made to kuel 
down as of old, by being gently touched on 
the tore legs; and two of the legs are fre- 
quently ued, tu prevent them from rising 
and stvayiag from their keepers. 
this position they are loaded, unloaded, and 
| Phe weight of them burden 


also moutited, 
Jis at once ascertained, when a particula , 





found necessary to keep the jaw firinly muz- | 





| been yiven. 





| 


It is in| 


| feast celebrated by 


| appear in white garments, 
/pame of Whit-Sunday. 


eee 


groan is uttered; and jt sometim 

that, on tinding themselves painful hay 
they refuse to move a step until i lo 
is lightened. Although, as I forme, 
served, they walk at the rate of oh 
an hour, yet, upon extr 
they are known to travel to  VEry pr 
distance in the course of q single dae 
female camel continually gives milk yt 
it is singular, is not interrupted atthe 
riod when with young. No inconsiders 
value was attached to this Species a 
arliest age, when they were adie 
gitts of Jacob, The manure Of camiels of, 
supplies the deficiency of fuel in thed vas 
as it kindles quickly, and affords heat: 
their soft hair, as it drops off period; 
is manufactured into articles of clothing 





. two mi 
aordinary occas 





and apphed tO purposes connected with the 

tents ol their owners, It may be here gi. 

ded as a singular circumstance, that in th 
neighbourhood of Pisa, in Italy, there jg, 
race of camels which were brought from 
the East during the period of the Crusades: 

We find we must leave Mr. Wilson fy 
the present, and shall reserve further ¢. 
tracts and observations for another week. 

——PtPo— 

The Months of the Year ; or, Conversation 
on the Calendar. A Compendium 
Biography, History, and Chronology, 
explaining the many Remarkable Event 
recorded in the Almanack.  12mo. pp. 
322, London, 1824. 

Wituovr in the least detracting from th 

merit of this work, we cannot agree with 

the author, that the prevailing ignorance a 

to the origin and signification of the 

various particulars noticed in the calendar, 
arise from the want of a book to explas 
them, since ten or a dozen volumes of 
that popular little work, Time's Telescope, 
have been published with that avowed ob 


ject. Nor are we altogether certain that the 


conversational form is the best for conveying 
information, such as that contained in the 
Months of the Year. No apology, however, 
was necessary for a volume like the one bes 
fore us. It is replete with interesting iM 
formation which every person ought t 
know, and is calculated at once to amuse 
and instruct. As a proof of this and a 
specimen of the style, we select the account 
of Whitsuntide, which at least has the mert 
of being seasonable :— : ; 
‘harles. Pray what is the meaning of the 
term Whitsuntide ? , 
‘Mr. Constance. Various definitions have 
It used to be customary 
baptise at this season of the year, 4s well @ 
at Easter, when those persons who had a 
ceived that important rite, as also — 0 
were about to reccive it, were expect - 
and hence 3s the 
The Greeks, for the 
same reason, call it Bright Sunday, - a 
count of the many bright white wer 
which were then worn. dag 
which the season of WI itsuntide 15 Gnd 
stood, is a term derived from we - 4 
and signifies Fittieth. Tt_is apple’ | 
the Jews, itty oF 


| “a joa 0! 
after their passover, 10 commemorat 
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jaw being delivered to Moses from 
Sinai on that day: w hile the Chris- 
ae ‘ng that the descent of the Holy 
-_ ito the apostles was at an equal 
~~ ies their feast of Faster, retained 
oe of Pentecost in our church for the 
en festival of Whitsuntide, or rather 
= ress the whole period of time from 
see Whit-Sunday. ; _ 

‘Charles. The three days after Whit-Sun- 
day are red letter days; are there any par- 
ticular services On those Occasions f 

‘William. White-Monday, Whit-Tuesday, 
and Whit-Weduesday, are now merely kept 
as holidays, their 
simost extinct. 
ectsand Other services are extremely appro- 

rate, ard esteemed by the truly pious. 

‘Maria. Although Whitsuntide 1s still a 
vason of amusement, [ have understood 
that yreat alteration has taken place within 
ihe last two centuries, as to the manner and 
tind of the popular festivities, Plays, 
fanded on sacred subjects, I believe, 
were furmerly enacted in the principal 
towns. 

‘Mr. Constance. They were so; and which 
fepresentatious atfurded Opportunity for a 
ririety of impious and irreverent displays. 

‘They consi ted of the most striking inci 


—_ 


religious eharacter being | 
Notwithstanding, the col- | 





dents of the Old and new Testament drama- | 


tied, and performed on moveable stages or 
theatres, so as to enable the exhibitors to 
pass from one street to another; and as it 
was usual for many Companies to be en- 


gaged at one time, it was not an untrequent | 


occurrence, to sce a duzen or twenty of 
these paveants in a day. 
‘Charles. Were the performances in dumb 
show, by puppets, or with dialogue, by liv- 
ing characters ? 
‘Mr. Constance. With dialogue in old 
English rhyme, aided by scenery represent- 
ig the heavens, &c.; and the perform- 
ances in some of the principal towns of the 
kingdom, were so attractive as to draw forth 
the nobility from a distance, and even 
royalty itself. Coventry especially, which 
was famous for its pageants (forty manu- 
‘eripts of which are now preserved in the 
British Museum), was honoured, in 1483, 
by the presence of Richard LIT. as also, in 
1492, by Henry VII. and his quecn, to wit- 
hess the perfurmance of these sacred mys- 
teries or plays. 7 
di Wham. Who were the performers ? 
.. Mr. Constance. In some instances the 
mars, but more frequently the trading com- 
pany, each company having its pazeant or 
i lhe Feast of Fouls, the Feast of the 
— e B y Bishop, were a kind of 

ous farces: and as they are of very 
on “hh — neat practised in 
telend Sango i, — doubt ean be en- 

e purpose of. oe 2 1ey tg ere instituted tor 

Wiccan, “ yee. the people from the 
ties. "The eos other calendar solemni- 
i er sense of the people has 

2 ever, abolished the-e profane 
PCtices; and althouch the s z P 

Asuntide j -* jough the season of 
Doisy mirth A requently celebrated by 
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| attracted the father’s notice. 


The Witch-Finder: or the Wisdom of our 
Ancestors. 


(Concluded from p. 339.) 


'In our preceding notice of this excellent 


romance, we stated generally the subject on 
which it is founded: we did not give au out- 
line of the story, nor shall we now, although 
In point of story, incident, and description, 
the Witch-Finder is admirable; and is even 


superior to any of the author's preceding | 
successful works. He has a happy talent of 


identifying himself so closely with the time 
in which the scene of his work is laid, that 
you would suppose it written at the mo- 
ment, while the information and the reflec- 
tions bring you at once to yesterday. In 
the novel hefore us, there is much recondite 
matter whichis highly curious and apposite, 
and the work is one which the antiquary 
will peruse with pleasure, and the mere 
novel reader admire. We will exemplify 


our remarks by one entire scene, a tale of 


hapless love :— 


««¢ Will you that I shall hie to the town. 


and call a surgeon?” one of the by-stan- 
ders inquired. Johnson sighed deeply, 
and turning abruptly to him who had 
spoken, replied—** Fool !—If there is one 
who can wake the dead,—who can bring 
back breathing and consciousness, let him 
be brought hither. [Le who can only aid 
the living is not wanted.”’ 

¢ Another solemn pause succeeded. A 
deeply-drawn sigh from Albert, who lean- 
ed over the corpse with unatlected woe, 
He looked 
round, and seemed to wonder that he was 
not alone. 

««* Leave me,” he cried. ‘* [ want you 
not.’’ 

‘The men to whom his speech was ad- 
dressed proposed to retire. ‘hey were 
about taking Albert from the parlour, hav- 
ing torn oifhis disguise, when Johnson per- 
ceiving their design, interfered to pre- 
vent the execution of it. 

««¢ Te may remain,” cried the mourn- 
er. ‘£1 wish to be miserable, and there- 
fore would be alene with the child that 
has been destroyed, and him whoconduct- 
ed her to death.” 

‘They left the room. Johnson took the 
hand of his departed daughter, and sted- 
fastly contemplated her pallid face. 

‘«¢ jil-fated one!” he exclaimed, ‘thus 
terminates in blood and violence thy brret 
career! Is this disfigured earth the love- 
ly one who, ere my life had been drawn 
off quite to the lees, with guileless love 
and undissembling similes, could render 
even me sensible of softer touches, and 
almost make me human? Mine was a 
spirit—whence sent, and whither destined 
I know not,—but here it never felt itself 
at home; yet thy sweetness, though it 
could not subdue me to the happy tran- 


quillits of others, made the exile fee] some 
tie tO earth. It Is broken—and tnou, 
thou,’ he added, turning fiercely to Al- 


it, foi 


bert, ‘thou shalt dearly answer for 


dissul ving the last, the only connection bee | life deserted trunk, [I Ith: 
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‘«« Not now,” said Albert, “ not now, 
when the father’s heart is torn with bitter 
angujsh for a daughter's loss, will | charge 
you with the wrong which I have sustain- 
ed, or vindicate myself.” 

« « Vindicate thyself!’? Johnson vehe- 
mently repeated ; ‘* Vindicate thyself to 
me! ‘The thought is insolence.—Know 
you what this being, faded and abased as 
you behold her, was ence? Look to the 
sky, when blushing morning comes,— 
look on the flowery earth when spring’s 
gay treasures are all displayed in rich, 
fragrant, and endless variety,or look on the 
fairest diamond that ever was snatched 
from the bosom of the mine,—nor in 
heaven above—nor on the earth which we 
inhabit, nor in the waters and fathomless 
depths that lie beneath, shall aught be 
found that can image the beauty, sweet- 
ness, and radiant glory, which, time was, 
graced this now appalling object.” 

‘“ Believe ine, | know how to commi- 
serate the awtul change, and deplore the 
event.’’ 

‘« Dissembler, peace! but for thee 
and thy like, such as [ have described her, 
she had flourished still. Revenge thy 
fate beforehand, if thou wilt. Look on 
these unmanly tears which inundate a 
face never so visited before. Enjoy them, 
They are genuine! ‘They are not like 
those of the crocodile—and yet they are, 
for his are but the precursors of destroy- 
ing fury.” ; 

‘« ]T would not disturb you, sir, by my 
speech, whatever, under other circum- 
stances, 1 might be prompted to reply ; 
and | cannot mock your present afllic- 
tion.” 

‘«* Nay, doit. My torture is a ban- 
quet to which you are invited, in return 
for having served up this bleeding bosom 
for my night repast. Oh, Henrietta! is 
itthus lseethee? Is this inanimate coun- 
tenance that on which I once doated? Are 
these sunken eyes, those which once could 
answer with intelligence too swift for 
speech, a father’s searching glance; which, 
lighted up with mirth, seeined to have 
borrowed the glistening brightness of the 


morming star; or, fixed in pensive 
thoughtfulness, beamed with the soft 


splendour of the amethyst?’ 
‘Sobs interrupted his utterance, and 
the desolate father appeared sinking be- 


neath the sorrows which overwhelmed 
him. Albert stepped forward to sustain 
him. 


¢«¢ Away!”’ he cried, resuming all the 
firmness of bitter resentment. ‘* The 
prop of my days is no more. ‘Thy hand, 


which could remove, never, never shall 
] 


replace it. ‘This was imaged to me be- 
fore, and tore than once. There was a 
fruit-tree which | noted. Repeated 
bligits destroved it. Red tumours spot- 


ts houghs crumbled 


ted its perished bark ; | 
beneath the touch, and dust was emitted 
whence foliage should have sprung. But 
atull | ipel »il-set rose from its root. The 
ned to mvself - 
s gay otf set,’ ] cried, | anon 
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it shail be grafted and rise aloft, higher 
than ever the ruined parent grew, and 
bear the noblest fruit. An unseen hand 
destroyed it. The offspring miserably 
perished, while the parent still defaced 
my garden—still lingered the wretched 
object of desertion and decay.” 

‘«* Surely, sir, even in the tempest of 
your grief, you must be sensible that Iam 
not—” he faltered, fearful of venturing 
to allude to Henrietta, — that Tan: not 
the destroyer of your daughter.” 

“Speak not to me, till thou art called 
upon to answer. But goon. Nowis the 
timetotorture me. ‘Thou hast done it by 
reminding me with cruel coward. hesita- 
tion, that this dust while it had life was 
frail. I know it. I said it was imaged 
to me more than once. I remembered 
near the bower in my garden, there was 
a beauteous passion flower, which I had 
watered and tended through the season 
with more than common care. One 
morning | found that it had been trodden 
down and crushed. Effingham’s foot-mark 
was near, but he himself was absent. [ 
was angry, but thought not of nature’s 
sympathies, nor deemed that, in the pas- 
sion flower thus trampled upon and blast- 
ed, [read my daughter’s history.”’ 

‘Albert attempted to assure Johnson 
that he had meant no allusion of the 
nature supposed, but his words were un- 
heeded. ‘lhe father was wholly occupied 
with the contemplation of his daughter’s 
death. He relinquished the hand which 
he had held, and placed his arm now on 
her cheek, now on her forehead, and now 
on her blood-stained bosom. Again his 
eyes returned to her ghastly countenance, 
and the voice of miserable reflection be- 
came once more audible, , 

««'Vhou hast passed away! In thy 
Jatest moments the unkindness of thy 
father was present to thy thoughts! I 
blame thee not! Harsh 1 was, but it was 
my nature originally ; at last it was policy, 
for it was only when I relaxed the protect- 
ing severity which watched overthee from 
infancy, that thou becamest the spoiler’s 
yrey. It was then that the angel-face 
which Il had so long gazed upon, which, 
fresh from a heavenly mould, so looked 
that I was even almost porsuaded what 
wasso bright could not be mortal——could 
not have been fashioned to bloom but for 
a moment; it was when vigilance had re- 
signed ber seat to indulgence, that it was 
first manifest it could decay, and its splen- 
dour and its sweetness were no more.” 
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‘ Albert looked onthe tears which be- | 
dewed the repulsive features of Johnson 
with interest and with sympathy. ‘Though 
a stranger to gentleness, and familiar with 
‘Grime, the unlooked-for catastrophe caused 
sorrow to prevade the inmost recesses of 
his mind. If in words he defended the | 





severities which he had used, and only ! to this existe 
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sternness with his 
turned from the 


him, and resuming his 
wonted resolution, he 
corpse to Albert. 

*« Fnough of sorrow,” he cried. ‘I 
have wept like a woman, but I will act, 
and that promptly too, like a man. Look 
on this ruin, and see what thou hast done! 
Hadst thou accepted the hand which was 


offered to thee,—which Henrietta was 
content to bestow —this had never 
charced,” 


‘ « Sir—sir, indeed you are mistaken ; 
and T hold it but justice tothe deceased to 
say she was little likely in this to meet 
your wishes. To have welcomed a new 
lover was that which she could not do with 
sincerity, and was thercfore indisposed to 
do it all.’’ 

«<« Thisis folly. Though my child, she 
was mortal, and a female; and when her 
Effingham had passed away, kindness had 
soon taught herto love again. But this 
was prevented by your pride. Her in- 
genuous weakness came to the support of 
that pride, and she has fallen its victim. 
Wretched boy! you know not what it 
isthat you have done. You dream not of 
what I, in the fulness of time, might have 
accomplished in your behalf.” 

‘«'lThat sir, be it what it may, I less 
regret than the tragical event which I 
have witnessed.” 

‘** Tnsolently shrinking from that union 
which you considered humiliating, you 
have destroyed yourself. My child must 
to the sepulehre. You will not long sur- 
vive her. Had you been content to heal 
the wound, so far as might be, which I 
had sustained 3 had you availed yourself 
of the proffered kindness to which you 
were lately invited, without forfeiting 
Challoner’s friendship, you should have 
risen to greatness, to which, in thought, 
you cannot now attain, even were a cen- 
tury’s live accorded.” 

€ T wish not now to wound your feel- 
ings. I have, however, only regulated my 
conduct by a sense of duty.” 

«« You have so regulated it as to bring 
ruin, hopeless ruin, on your friends; and 
on yourself, besides destruction, such a 
weight of disgrace as shall oppress your 
memory for ever.” 

‘<6 ifno alternative remained, but that 
I must endure or merit disgrace, I still 
regret not the course I have pursued.” 

‘«* But it will cost thee life.” 

‘That L understand, and am content 
to part with it rather than retain it with 
shaine.” 

‘« Such is the weak original resolve of 
y foolish boy. Fora brief season in 
life’s early dav it was imine. But | have 
since learned to know my nature better, 
and feel that in age, in despised age and 
misery, still, my spirit, though ever deem- 
ed one of more than common daring,ciings 
nce, not from love of it, but 


deplored the failure of them, bis plaintive | from dread of what may follow.” 
tone and his really disconsolate air told | 


that the recollection of these was a 
of excruciating pain. 
oif the excess of woe 


source 


witch 


‘<<’Phat dread, no cruelty which wrath 
threaten or vengeance inflict, can 


ry yar 
abby 


Lie strove to shake | make me know.” 
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which you now contemplate js imp. . 
you will probably change your ne 
Others have professed to be as he 
tent to die, who, when the last 

approached, have not been « 
their tears and frantic lamentat: 
we shall to the proof anon 
have but sported with you. 
prisonment which you 
not intended to terminate as jt sh 
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BONE a 
ord of 
‘ Albert looked at Johnson w 
pression of countenance 
deemed a reproach. 
‘“«T understand,” cried the fathe; of 


| ith an ey. 
Which the latter 





Henrietta, “ that disdainful glance, Yq, 
would repel the idea of being related to 
me—of being the husband of her whoq 
your projects have numbered with th 
dead. ‘This, if it were ignominy, | yi 
tell, would have brought so many adyap 
tages In its train, that the well-taught 
world had never pointed the finger ¢ 
scorn at you.” 

‘J should still despise those adva, 
tages if my own heart approved not of te 
means by which they haa been acquired” 

‘«* Your heart, no doubt, can only lea 
to the sublimer virtues. Which of thes 
induced the sacrilegious foolery of this 
night, and taught you to put on the attire 
of the dead, to mock the awful secrets of 
the world of spirits!” 

«« [have been guilty of no such mock 
ery in putting on a disguise to escape 
from unjust thraldom.” 

‘«< Stull exult in Pharisee-like self-ap- 
plause—still boast of the purity of yout 
heart, and of the rectitude of your actions! 
My weakness might have been worked 
upon, had you pursued a different course. 
I might have favoured the return of the des 
cendant of him who gave my father to the 
rack. His awful spirit but lately stood be- 
fore me. I saw him with these eyes a 
earth, and his stern frown reproved my 
weakness. Shade of the tortured Guido! 
my wanderings are no more! ‘This night 
of horror recalls me to the path of duty 
and of vengeance. [ will pursue twit 
steadiness. ‘Ihy blood, thou wretchet 
stripling, be on thine own head, hor yer 
alone, but that ofall the friends of — 
Stuart, whom chance may place where | 
have influence. ‘To the council thy a 
shall be established with that of Challonet 
so clearly, that none shall hesitate to doom 
thee to death. Challoner, while he sees 
thee involved in the same ruin, shall be- 
lieve the first discovery owing to thy at 
fidy, and rejoice that the imperfect “ 
lany secures thine own dowofall. ‘ad 

© And is it in new plans of fraud ve 
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ait for a fit season to strike before 
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Qur previous extracts were rather of an 
ian and descriptive character, and 


pe a the author’s talents In that line; 
she above IS a domestic scene, full of nature 
sd pathos ; it displays characters strongly 
contrasted, and is a picture of human nature 
der strong excitement. The characters 
the romance are all well drawn; we re- 
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eat that it is well calculated to sustain the 
reputation of the author. 
—_—»+§@ >a 
Second Letter to a Friend in Town, and 
other Poems. By Cuanpbos Leicu, Esq. 
8vo. pp. +4. London, 1824. 
Mr. Lercu is not only the patron of pocts, 
under whose auspices many a first-born has 
been ushered to the public, but he is also a 
thimself; and although we are not cer- 
tin whether his Second Letter ever hada 
frst, yet if this is not the case, it is not his 
frst sin in poetry. ‘The Second Letter is 
mther of a moral character, and contains 
some just reflections, in easy verse, inter- 
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The Privileges of the University of Cam- 
bridge; together with additional Obser- 
vations on its History, Antiquities, Lite- 
ruture,and Biography. By Georce Dyer. 

(Concluded from p. 357.) 


Tue second volume of Mr. Dyer’s excellent 
work is, with the exception of an elegant 
Latin dissertation, devoted to a Supplement 
to his History of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge, and contains a mass of va- 
luable and interesting, though necessarily 
desultory matter, connected with that uni- 
versity. A less ingenuous author than Mr. 
Dyer would have withheld much of this 
supplement, but he 1s honest enough to con- 
fess errors of Omission or commission, and 
to ake the only proper atonement, emen- 
dation. As we do not mean to render our 
review a substitute for Mr. Dyer’s supple- 
ment to his history, we shall not notice 
those trifling errors he has been so anxious 
to correct, but shall, on the contrary, turn 
to his additional matter, which will supply 
us with a few agrecable extracts, of a criti- 
cal, historical, and biographical nature. 
Among the hints for improving the town of 


cious, Mr. Dyer recommends an associated 
insurance oihee, im which every inhabitant 
should insure on a plan somewhat sinilar 
to that adopted in some parts of Germany, 
where the owner of every house ts compelled 





spersed with a few satirical remarks: we 

uke a specimen of each ;— 

‘Ofthave we sought the theatre; and felt 

That there, embodied there, Rome’s genius 
dwelt, 

When Kemble, like the god-like hero, shone 

Among inferior lights, a sun alone ! 

Adored by thousands, such his happy lot— 

He was but yesterday ; and now—forgot. 

Thus as old time turns round his wheel, uprise, 

And fast descend, the mighty and the wise! 

A few culogiums in the journ. 1 tell 

How wise they were, how mighty, then—fure- 
well!” 

Poor Mr. Irving, who seems to bea target 
at which every author thinks himself at li- 


herty to discharge one arrow from his qui- 


ver, comes in fora hit, though not a very 
hard one, in the following passage: 





‘Say, dost thou seck the Caledonian squeeze, 
Where few can stand, and fewer sit with case ? 
Where Irving's glowing oratory shows 
The skeleton at least of Taylor's prose ! 

Or blest with better taste, wilt thou not hear 
Andrews, as cloquent, and far more clear ? 

Then, at a brother lawyer’s country seat, 

In social converse find a sabbath treat ?’ 

The Queen of Goleonda’s Féte and a 
Song are the other poems in this unassum- 
ing little work. 

4+) 

Plowers of Literature. Collected by F. 
CaMPBELt, Esq. 12mo. pp. 376, Lon- 
don, 1824, 

‘HESE flowers bloom 
time int 
are here 


; not for the first 
ue bouquet before us, though they 
reg frst collected and entwined into 
_. 4Monious wreath. They are, in short, 
4 judicious select; aff fe SRE 
me selection of chuice pieces, from 
a, modern works in the several 

ches of literature, 





to insure’at an easy rate. One advantage of 
this plan is, that all persons are iiterested 
‘in extinguishing or preventing fire. 
| Archbishop Herring.—‘ Archbishop Uer- 
| ring’s name stands more immediately con- 
| nected with the rebellion in 1745. Lle was 
the first who gave the alarm: and, by his 
spirited Address, on September 24, 1745, a 
subscription of 40,0001, was raised by the 
| nobility, clergy, and gentry of Yorkshire, 
for the defence of the county; and his Ad- 


J 


dress to the Duke of Cumberland, July 23, 





hich, whe- 


| the troops in his own country swhicl 
ther true or not, there is a ludicrous print 
of him, habited partly as a bishop, and part- 
lyas a soldier, under the titleof the Military 
Champion, or the Church-Ailitant : and the 
wavs of the time called him the Red Her- 
ring.’ 

Loyal Astrologer.—* W. Oughtred, 5. D. 
an eminent mathematician, author of Horo- 
logiographia Geometrica, written when he 
was but twenty-three years old. Ile was 
also deep in astrology and alchymy. He 


the maiden earth for the philosopher's stone, 
and said he could make that stone. Benja- 
min, his son, said he was sure he under- 
stood magic. Aubrey, 
has been said, he died with joy, being a 
zealous loyalist, for the coming in of Charles 
If. 
died 13th June, 1660.’ 

But perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing poruons of Mr, Dyer’s work are the 
Cambridve Fragments, and a connected 
Ilistury of the Rise and Progress of Print- 





Cambridge, which are sensible and judi- | 
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ing at Cambridge, which is carefully writ- 
ten and displays great research ; it ts, how- 
ever, from the fragments that we shall form 
our remaining selections, although some of 
them appeared about twenty years ago, In 
a periodical work, to which they were com- 
municated by Mr. Dver:— 

* Gray on Ossian’s Poems.—In the con- 
troversy concerning the authenticity of Os- 
sian’s poems, stress has sometimes been laid 
on the opinion of Gray, the poet. From 
two or three letters in the Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Gray, by Mason, it 
appears, that our great Cambridge lyrist 
was not only an admirer of Ossian’s Poems, 
but, at one time, a believer in their authen- 
ticity. Gray was a man of research and 
judgement: it should, therefore, be known, 
that he altered his opinion concerning the 
authenticity of these poems, though he ne- 
ver ceased to admire them, as composi- 
tions: but, if he corrected his judyment, 
he did not make a surrender of his candour. 
allude to Jolinson’s illiberal remarks on 
the nationality of the Scotch, in his Journey 
to the Hebrides. “The question concerning 
Ossian’s poems is now settled; they are 
proved to be inauthentic, and— Macpher- 
sonized.’ 

‘What is a Fellow of a College. —Edmund 
Gurney, B.D. was Rector of Edge field, in 
Nortolk, formerly a Fellow of Bene’t Col- 
lege. Fle was aman of humour, and. sto- 
ries of him were long recorded in the neigh- 
bourhood of his living. When he held a 
fellowship, the master of the college had a 
desire to get possession of the fellows’ gar- 
den for himself. The rest of the fellows 
resigned their keys, but Gurney resisted 





used, Says John Aubrey, to talk much of 


1746, after his victory at Culloden, is very | 
masterly. [tis said by some, that he headed | 


who KLE W the SO, ! 
has given a curious accouut of the father. It | 


He was born near Windsor, 1574, and | 


both fis threats and entreaties ; and refused 
to part with bis key. ** The other fellows,” 
said the master, “have delivered up their 
keys.” “ Then, master,” said Gurney, 
a pray keep them, and you and Iwill keep 
tall the other feliows out.”— Sir,” couti- 
nued the master, “am [not your master?’ 
—* Granted,” said Gurney, * but am not I 


| 
| 


your fellow P’"’ 
‘Mr. Barkiitt.—Mr. Witham Burkut, 


author of ad’raetical Exposition of the New 
Testament, and other religious books, wasa 
facetious as wellasa scrivus man. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and afterwards be- 
came minister of Dedham, in Essex. Going 
one Sunday to chureh, from the lecture- 





house (tac ruithiste r's residence is so called ) 
lhe metan old Cambric tr 
coming to vive hima call betore sermon. 
After 
told his frien I, that as he had intended bun 
the favour of a visit, his parishioners would 
expect the favour of a sermon, ‘Lhe cler- 
| gyman exe used himself, by saying he had 
HO lh him: but, on looking at 
Burkitt’s pocket, and perceiving a corner of 
his sermon-bouk, he drew it gently out, and 
put it in his own pocket. The gentleman 
fihen said, with a smile, “ Mr. Burkitt, I 
| agree to preach for you.” He didso; and 
| preached Burkitt’s sermon — He, however, 

appeared to creat disadvantage after Bur- 
i kitt: for he had a voice rough and uutune- 
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‘ful, whereas Burhitt’s was remarkably me- 
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ladious. “ Ah!” said Burkitt to him, archly, 
after sermon, as he was approaching him in 
the vestry, ‘you was but half a rogue; you 
stole my fiddle, but you could not steal my 
fiddlestick.””” 

Among Mr. Dyer's fragments are several 
of his own spirited translations of Latin 
poems, epigrains, Xc. ; he also gives a pret- 
ty piece by poor Christopher Smart, who is 
known by his poetic genius and his mental 
derangement. As it is original with Mr. D. 
we add it:— 


‘LINES FOR A LADY’S POCKET BOOK, 
By CHRISTOPHER SMART. 
FORMERLY OF PEMBROKE HALL. 

‘ Of al] returns in man’s device 
"Tis gratitude that makes the price, 
And what sincerity designs 
Is richer than Peruvian mines : 
Tius estimate the heart’s intent, 
In what the faithful hands present. 
This volume soon shall worth derive 
From what your industry shall hive, 
And then in every line produce 
The tale of industry and use. 
Here, too, let your appointments be, 
And set down many a day for me ; 
Oh! may the year we now renew 
Be stor’d with happiness for you ; 
With all the wealth your friends would 
choose, 
And all the praise which you refuse; 
With love, sweet inmate of the breast, 
And meekness, while in blessing, bless’d.’ 


‘Mr. O. Cambridge, whose works have 


been lately published by his son, can claim 
only a nominal relation to our venerable 
mother, for he was of the University of Ox- 
ford. But most of his particular friends 
being of Cambridge, and he himself soon 
leaving Oxford, we have not  scrupled 
to throw a gvod joke of his into very indil- 
ferent verse, and take the liberty of pre- 
senting it, in this furm, to our Cambridge 
readers :— 
Mr. Cambridge, the Author of the World, to his 
Wife, who taxed him with being absent 
at Church. 
*Quoth Sylvia to herspouse at church one day, 
“ You know, my dear, folks come to church to 
pray 3 
But you ne’er say your prayers, nor sing a stave, 
Absent, as if you bad no soul to save.” 
© Pray hold your tongue,” quoth Atticus, half 
surl’d, 
“I'm thinking, dearest, of another world.” 
‘The following epigram, published at 
Cambridge, was written by a student of 
Trinity :— 
“ On hearing that the French had melted down 
their saints to purchase artillery. 
“ Quoth a reverend priest toa less rev’rend 
friend, 
‘Where at length will the crimes of these 
Fronch villains end, 
Who their saints and their martyrs thus im- 
piously sell, 
And convert into damuable engines of hell ? 
‘Prithee, why,’ quoth his friend, fare you so 
much surpris’d, 
That saints bad their deserts, and were all ca- 
noniz'd?*”® 
but we must pot qnote any more of these 
light preces, or our readers will think Mr. 
Dyer has sunk the antiqaary tn the humour- 
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ist. Qn the contrary, his work exhibits 
much antiquarian research, to which his 
| fragments form a pleasing relief. 
+e 
The Pamphleteer. No. XLVI. 

Tue number of the Pamphieteer just pub- 
lished, contains the usual variety of interest- 
ing articles, many of which are original ; 
this is the case with four out of the thirteen 
distinct pamphlets, of which the work ton- 
sists: namely, Chevalier’s Remarks on 
Suicide, Field’s Ethics, Philo Junius on 
Reform, and a pamphlet on Political Eco- 
nomy. The remaining articles are reprints 
of some of the best pamphlets of the day, 
including Bowring on the Prisons in Spain 
and Portugal, General Pépé’s Account of 
the Revolution in Naples, and Sir W. Hil- 
lary’s Appeal on the Lumanity and Policy of 
forming a National Institution for the Pre- 
servation of Lives and Property from Ship- 
wreck,—an appeal which had the effect of 
gaining the object for which it was written, 
There is one advantage in the Pamphleteer, 
that while it preserves in a better form the 
light artillery of politics and literature, it 
gives the pamphlets to the public at about 
one fourth the price at which they are 


usually published. 
—~—2(@)oe-—- 


On the Nature and Symptoms of Cataract, 
and on the Cure of that Disease. Lllus- 
trated by Cases. By Joun Strvenson, 
Esq., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 8vo.pp. London, 1824. 

Mr. Stevenson isso well known to the 

medical world for his suggesuons on the 

best means of treating cataract, by his 

-publications—first in the medical journals, 

and afterwards ina distinct treatise—that 

were our work read by menibers of the pro- 
fession only, we should not deem it neces- 
sary tonotice it; but as this is not the case, 
and Mr. Stevenson’s work contains much 
valuable information on the symptoms of 
cataract, and the best means of treating it 
in its early stages, we give it our recommen- 
dation; since, by teaching a person his comn- 
plaint and the best means of cure, he will 
be enabled to decide for himself; and in 
the case of cataract, will pause before he 
suffers his surgical attendants to resort to 
the operations of couching and extraction. 

—_———=0 4 > <-——_— — 

Lhe Complete Angler of Isaac Watton 
and Cuartes Corron. With 76 Wood- 
Eugravings and 14 Copper-Plates.  Se- 
cond Edition, 12mo. pp. 416, London, 
1824. 

{vy is very rarely that we notice second 

editions, but the fact is, that too much can- 

not be said in praise of Major's beautifully 
embellished work, Walton and Cotton’s 

Complete Angler, which has so soon reached 

a second, and we may add, improved edi- 

tion, though the former one combined so 

, admirably the talents of the author, artist, 

fand printer, that this may almost seem im- 

| possible. Mr. Major surely must be an 

angler, for mere trade would never, we 
| should suspect, urze him to be so liberal of 

‘his embellishments as he is, in his 1mcom- 

| parable edition of Walton’s Aigler. 
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Mr. Mavupe's Monody has os 
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rit—nor 1s it the only one—th BTCAt me. 


; ; at Of brey: 

it was written on the day on which ri 
lancholy intelligence of the death o- 
Byron reached him re 


» and is therefore 
considered as an extempore, 


died tribute to the memory of genius, | 
alike creditable to Mr. Maude's tileensat 
» ; . ’ A = 
feeling ; we cannot, however, Without : 
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croaching too far, quote more than ¢ 
opening :— ; 
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‘Gone in his days’ meridian '~—Ho, 
Arose, o’ershadowing each exalted name 

Is dust ere now! And that triumphant * 
So often tun’d to breathing words of fire, 
Is cold and mute.— , 


whose fame 


‘When my young spirit first all thirsting fley 
To the sweet fount of poesy, it found 
Him lord supreme among the living crown’ 

And hailed his muse, and paid the homage dye, 
By his compelling mastery  thuilled 

bound ! 

For he was in a splendid atmosphere 
Of genius—light—the royalty of mind; 

And his lays flowed like music on the ear, 
Or like the violent rushing of the wind, 

Or like the roar of a tumultuous seaa— 
Tenderly touching, or with passion strong 
Bearing and sweeping the whole heart along! 

At least his song was puissant thus with me, 


and 


‘His feet were set on ice—and, if he fell, 
What marvei ? In his free and open heart 
There was the fire of genius and the pridy 
And then he hid no specious worldly art, 
The eccentric movements of his thought 
to hide.— 
But he was loved by all who knew him well, 
So let his failings now for ever sleep 
In the dark tomb, o’er which the Muses weep: 
And let his secret virtues—warm, sincert= 
Their rainbow find in sorrow’s generous tear!’ 
+49 =— 


A Familiar and Explanatory Address to 
young, uninformed, and scrupulous Chris- 
tians, on the Nature and Design of the 
Lord’s Supper, &c. 12mo. pp. 1%. 
London, 1024. 

Aninovucn this work is of a somewhat 

eraver character than those which usually 

present themselves before us, yet knowing 
that we have some religious readers by thet 

reproofs for what they term our levity; i 

shall notice it, though briefly ; for ers 

our table, but every chair in our study, 
croays ander new works suing (0 be © 
viewed. The object of the author, whoap- 
pears to be zealously religious, isto myer 
some scruples respecting the sacramens” 
he is very successful in explaining its onject, 

as well as he is in his directions as to {i 

most profitable way of reading the yr 

tures. Several other arucles a” . 

among which, one not the least useful 8 

explanation of those terms 


used in doctrin 
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ORIGINAL. 


.ON.—MR. MOORE.—BYRON’S 
AUTO-BIOGRAPHY.. | 

op all the extraordinary things going 
sward in these extraordinary times, 
re literary murder performed upon 
+d Byron's memoirs strikes me, Mr. 
oe as the most remarkable, unjus- 


LORD BY! 


bi . 
a =) c > . stx 

gable, and de plorable circumstance 

that has arisen 1D these eventful times. 


[ am far from being of opinion that 
he living should suffer through the 
jead,—that hearts should be wrung, 
and character wounded, for the sake of 
‘hose who can no longer feel or suffer in 
sither; but I yet maintain that the ut- 
er destruction of 2 document, written 
forthe express purpose of publication 
by the person most concerned in it, 
most injured by its suppression,—the 
person who, in writing it, unquestion- | 
ably tore open many a bleeding wound, 
and retraced many an agonizing hour, | 
—isan act of cruelty and outrage against | 
his will which few circumstances can | 
palliate, but none can justify, Sup- 
pression for a few years evidently 





yould have answered every purpose 4 


sparing the feelings of those who might 
have been wounded by a publicity from 
which they might innocently shrink 
if curtailment of such passages as af- 
fected them were inevitable); but ut- 
terly to destroy the work is an act of 
mental fratricide, combining, as it ap- 


pears to me, the baseness of cruelty and | 


cowardice towards one whose helpless- 
hess increases the guilt. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the 
present generation, I am at least con- 
vinced that the future will think with 
me, and cry out aloud against the per- 





petrators of a deed which can never be 
repaired. Of all the works given by 
that mighty mind, that lofty genius 
which alike rode in the whirlwind or 
sparkled in the sunbeam), not one, per- 
aps, would have been found more 
deeply interesting, more intensely com- 


mauding, than the history of his own | 


heart,—the development of energies, 
passions, and peculiarities, all marked 
DY sublimity and talent; and which, 
like the stricken rock in the wilderness, 
would flow from the fountain of me- 
my m a distant land more fully and 
rey. less ‘mixed with baser matter,’ 
lan they could have done when sur- 
ae by persons and objects calcu- 
ated to distract and harrass him. 
Fa Byron was an erring man, of 
La ne have little doubt, since 
the mor us so himself, surely there 
© reason to listen to his apo- 


logy, if he is able to make one; to de- | 
tect the fallacy of his reasons, if he is | 
not, and point out anew to ourselves the | 
distinction between the genius we must | 
admire and the virtue we ought to ve- 
nerate. ‘These are not times in which 
the most dazzling talents, the most al- 
luring sophistry, can mjure any but 


willing victims; and it would be the | 


perfection of cant for any man to say 
‘that he could not in conseience’ read 
any work which Lord Byron could or 





would write. In fact, we all know that 
more has been said on this point already 
than the subject warranted. It is, how- 
ever, no bad sign of the times, that a 
holy jealousy, a vigilant guarding of 
the public mind, even towards him who 
was the master-spirit of the age, the 
prince of our princely race of poets, 
has been evinced; but, since we have 
done so much in the way of warning 
him and guarding ourselves, surely we 
might have joytully, thankfully, ac- 
cepted from him the most endearing of 
all legacies—his own portrart by his own 
pencil. | 
Over this legacy, so desired, whether 
intended to sting to the heart a country 
he had renounced, or to prove he had 
yet reluctantly-owned, but fondly-nur- 
tured, recollections of love for her, it 1s 
alike evident no private considerations 
or personal feelings could in justice de- 
cide. Byron could not fail to be aware 
of his own importance; he knew his 
country had an interest in him; knew, 
too, that she was proud of him, even 
when angry with him; and was aware 
that, as persons and incidents died away 
in her memory, that pride and love 
would increase, and, of course, that every 
circumstance, every thought, which re- 
called his genius, his opinions, his mis- 
fortunes, even his faults, to view, would 
possess an attraction similar to that he 
had himself felt for Tasso and Pope. In 
writing his life, he might be said to 
propitiate kindly feelings, to reward 


or to give the falsely-accused power of 
reply ; 
country and his kindred, and submit to 
their censure, or claim their support, as 
a man and a brother, no longer alien- 
ated by the stern sullenness of pride 
brooding over its wrongs, or the con- 


falsely imputed. 

‘That Mr. Moore has behaved, per- 
sonally, with great delicacy and gene- 
rosity in this case, admits of no doubt, 





carrying his independence and libe- 
'rality even to a fault (since no one can 


doubt that his noble friend intendeé to 


present him with pecuniary advantage), 
but I still think that he has done a very 
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‘wrong thing, for which amiable inten- 


tion may apologize, but cannot atche, 
unless he is so gifted as to be able to 
sit down and write the whole MSS 
over again. Most fervently do I hope 
that he will consult no other muse but 
that of memory till something of this 
kind is done; and I could almost wish 
that the great bard might be present to 
his eye, as an avenging angel, every 
hour in which the work remains income 
plete. No paltry feeling of curiosity 
dictates this desire, for, 1 repeat it, 
should there be improper blame given 
by the irritated author to any human 
being, the work may, and onght per- 
haps, to be repressed for a given period ; 
but beyond that consideration not even 
Lady Byron can have claims, and her’s 
are, without doubt, infinitely stronger 
than any other person’s. 

That our great poet has spoken any 


thing besides the truth, I cannot, for 


one moment, suppose (for his faults 
were ail of a distinct classfrom fraud or 
equivocation); and surely if he can 
(even from the grave) vindicate himself 
in one point where suspicion has in- 
jured his name, throw light on any trans- 
action in which he has been traduced, 
the opportunity ought not only to be 
afforded him, but most readily accorded 
by those who have either been instru- 
mental in producing such obloquy, or 





friendly exertions, to deprecate censure, | 
to punish malignity, if it had existed, | 


to re-unite himself with his: 


sciousness of sins which were, perhaps, 


partaken the suffering which has arisen 
from it. Alas! in this world the inno- 
cent must often suffer with the guilty, 
and for the guilty; but as it is certain 
that there is nearly as much sorrow 
arising from casual and trifling error as 
actual sin,—that mistakes and accidents 
in their effects on temper are as often 
fatal to happiness and character as the 
most determined vice,—so it surely be- 
comes us all cautiously to examine every 
claim on our attention, which would 
exonerate from crime or recommend to 
mercy one whom we are compelled to 
admire, and earnestly desire to love. 
That reports may arise, so aided by 
circumstance that they assume the ap- 
pearance of ascertained facts, and are 
yet devoid of all truth, none can deny 
who have looked into the world and 
observed the progress of opinion and 
the influence of prejudice; but yet it is 
certain that there are few minds not 
willing, in time, to exchange received 
sentiments for more ameliorated views, 
and resign once obstinately defended as- 
sertions, as a reparation due to the m- 
jured. Shall Lord Byron, of all other 
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men, be denred the benefit of such ex- 
aipination ?—the poet who has charmed 
bis own Country, awakened the admira- 
tion of all Europe, and, in devoting 
himself to the cause of Greece, proved 
an. elevation of spirit, a chivalrous 
gandeur of soul, and heroic courage, 
rot exceeded by the proudest names of 
antiquity that country can boast ?—For- 
bid it, Heaven. 

What would we not all give for the 
life of Shakspeare? How often has it 
been matter of lamentation that we have 
so little of him to whom we owe so 
much, in his domestic habits, his feel- 
ings on common subjects, and _ those 
every-day occupations to which such a 
man would give the charm of novelty 
and the.endearment of brotherhood. 
What should we say if it appeared that 
he had bequeathed us his life, but it 
was destroyed by a Cromwellian in the 
blindness of his fanatic zeal? Would 
not every Briton feel that he had sus- 
tained a personal injury? Yet surely 
the puritan’s reasons, however ridicu- 
lous, would have been far better than 
any which can, by dint of the most far- 
fetched casuistry, be offered for the pre- | 
sent sacrifice! He might believe he did 
God service,—he might be conscience 
bound; but a few, and onlya very few, 
persons, for a very few years, could, at 
the worst, have been offended by the 
work in question. 

If it be said, ‘that the noble author 
would have been injured in his own 
character by the publication of this 
work ;’—*‘ that he had therein betrayed | 
his own cause by the display of bad 
passions and improper conduct:’ still 
we answer, suppression, or at least de- 
struction, was equally wrong. Lord 
Byron wrote it when at full age and in 
the full command of his own powers ; 
at a season when, although his sensibi- 
lity was awake to all the good and evil 
of his past days, his opportunities for 
calm reflection and reason would inevi- 
tably operate also (a man cannot write 
a whole book in a passion); it there- 
fore follows, that he had a right to be 
the judge himself in this case, and if, 
ofter all, he had suflered from the pub- 
hcity given to his domestic conduct and 
his most private feelings, he yet chose 
to offer this life to the world, it must be 
gross affectation of tenderness which 
would withhold it. If he maturely dida 
thing which must injure him in the 
opinion of the wise and good, it is €Vi- 
dent that he ought to be thus injured; 
justice demands her victim, and one so 
transcendantly gifted ought to be pu- 
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of his mind, the exte 
and his genius. 


from being the view I really have of 
Lord Byron and his memoirs. | haye 
frequently considered him as a comet, 
—that ‘glorious stranger’ which, in its 
majestic and eccentric course, at once 


[do not, therefore, conclude him pro- 
phetic of woe or desolation, beyond the 
hour when we first were taught to be- 
hold him with alarm: and most earn- 


it can be obtained, of a work every man 
must desire his country to possess, and 
which it is the more necessary we should 
deplore, least the work of spoliation 
should go on, and other gems _ be sacri- 
ficed, for which no equivalent can ever 
be offered to ourselves or our children. 
JONATHAN OLDWORTH. 
4 
ENIGMAS IN PROSE.—No. VIII. 
ELUCIDATION OF ENIGMA VII. 
AN» what mighty enormous machine, 
it will be asked, am I then, that lam 
able to accomplish such prodigies of 
power, and that 1 exert such unex- 
ampled influence over the human race ? 
—The question is, I allow, a natural 


tance. Let him not imagine that [am 
a bulky, complicated, and expensive ap- 
paratus—one that requires great physi- 
cal or mechanical powers to set me in 
motion. So faris such from being the 
case, that the hand of an infant can 
grasp me.— What would you say, 
reader, should Linform you that lama 
feather ?—Your reply would be —* im- 
possible ! how can a feather produce 
such miraculous etlects as those which 
you profess to do?’ Simply, dear 
reader, by being converted into a pen, 
—* Pshaw, and ts this all !’—Even so. 
Did you expect to find me some mystic 
talisman, with a portentous name,— 
some charm acting with unknown but 
irresistible influence on the destinies of 
man, — some wonderful mechanical 
force,—or something most rare and 
costly, that I should be able to sway the 
destinies both of nations and individuals? 
The organ of intelligence and thought, 
it is l who transmit the knowledge and 


generations and to distant realms. It 
is I who render visible, as it were, 


human voice, so as to perpetuate the 





nished in proportion tothe magnificence 


wisdom of one age and country to other | 


nt of his talent, | audible, and to enable those 


But this, Mr. Editor, is far, very far, | philosop 


enchants, commands, and terrifies; but! than myself, Fame may indee 
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estly would I add my feeble voice to; the names in undecaying volu 
those who implore restitution, so far as | 
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away.—True and permanent shin " 
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~~ of no more ; but of those whom st: 
destines to immortality, she inscrij 
mes, [pe 
her henceforth always be represente; 
with a pen in the right hand; for i; 
by means of the pen that she bestows 
her most lasting favours. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer og 
my valuable qualities, or to enumer 
the advantages which mankind has de 
rived from so simple and apparently 
insignificant an instrument as mys¢l: 
but it behoves me also to acknowledy 
that 1 am too frequently the passive ner. 
petrator of evil as well as of good—tha 
Iam often employed to scatter abroad 
slander, falsehood, and calumny—j 
pander to the passions and prejudices of 
mankind—to perpetuate delusion and 
error, So great, indeed, is my power 
that, if perverted to a bad use, the harm 
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iway of the world: 
on paper, the fugitive sounds of the|spise, to see throug! 


: pl Basen ae 
accents of the wise and great still’ while, laugh at all the Ww 


one: and | have perhaps led the reader | | commit cannot be inconsiderable, The 
to entertain very erroneous notions as to | tongue can utter cither blessings or in- 
my magnitude and corporeal impor- | precations; can either instruct or de- 


ceive: so is it with me, who may le 


considered as a second and more powers 


ful tongue, with which man speaks not 
only to those who actually hear the 
words of his lips, but to all, however 
remote from him in respect to place or 
time, who may thus reccive the emana- 
tions of his mind. 
ENIGMA VIII. 

Or all the things yet devised for the 
amusement of John Bull, | may without 
vanity assert that I am the thing par 
excellence. Let no one, when they hind 
me out, exclaim that I ought to be ex 


| ght 
posed and put down ;—that men 003" 


to be ashamed of countenancing a" 
encouraging me :—that the sooner | a 
unmasked, the better. Melancholy "™ 
deed, I venture to prophesy; will be 
day, should it ever arrive, when I sia! 
be banished from this huge metropolis; 
I—who furnish existence to thousands, 
and amusement to all its inhabitants. 
I am aware that as soon as my piel 
heard, every one will niagig “ r 
any connection with me; such ® | 

all affect to % 
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in the meat 
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coy fat t00—-OR- how many people 
cohis strange whimsical world, do 
yelp to bestow at least notoriety - 
sop especially for newspapers, which, 
cater eSP q 
shout my useful and simple aid, 
S id frequently cut but a very sorry 
= meagre appearance. Another 
night perhaps affect a little difidence 
and modesty in speaking of his merits ; 
and myself might do so too, did it at 
sllanswer my purpose ; but as it certain- 
ir does not at present, 1 shall waive it 
sitogether on the present occasion, and 
roceed to speak of my good qualities 
without any reserve or conccalment. 
He it known, then, that lam the great 
vatron of those highly meritorious and 
ingenious artists* who favour the world 
with their astonishing discoveries made 
forthe benefit of their fellow creatures, 
_to wit, people who promise to impart 
the most lucrative schemes to others, 
while they content themselves with a 
comparatively paltry remuneration,— 
those who engage to bestow the gift of 
tongues quite miraculously, in the space 
ofafew hours or days, instead of re- 
quiring the tedious application of study- 
ing the idiom and genius of a language, 
—the inventors of short cuts and plea- 
ant bye-paths to the sciences,—those, 
too, who deal in panaceas for every 
disorder incident to the human frame,— 
not forgetting those who have very 
notably found out that the greatest 
blessing consists in a fine head of hair, 
or some such important personal en- 
dowment indespensable to happiness, 
which they so liberally promise to be- 
sto'y on those who are willing to parti- 
cipate in their bounty. ‘These are some 
of my numerous clients, and I must 
confess that they are not ungrateful 


ones, for they exert theniselves stre- 
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smell as sweet.’ So I venture to say I | 
am nota jot the worse for the awkward 
appellation which has been bestowed 
upon me. My friends, however, in the 
excess of their zeal, are always ready to 
bestow upon me some less invidious ap- 
pellation, calling me Compliment, 
Courtesy, Public Spirit, or whatever 
else serves their purpose. 
—_——-4<>)>«——— 
DULWICH WOOD: A SKETCH, 

Ir wasa glowing May morning ; the sun 
went forth, riding through the blue ex- 
panse of heaven, as a bridegroom from 
his chamber, and as a giant rejoicing in 
his strength and delighting to run his 
course; each glancing ray beamed 
warmer than the last, and a mild west 
wind came over the face of nature, 
breathing its refreshing airs sweet as 
woman's balmy kiss. Here and there 
a fleecy cloud lightly tinged the blue 
heaven; the sun had gained his meri- 
dian height, and where tie breeze blew 
not the heat was intolerable. 1 turned 
iato Dulwich Wood for shelter; I seat 
ed myself upon a bank, shaded by one 
of the trees, which once waved its 
branches over the hermit’s cave: he had 
been murdered there, a crowd of recol- 
léctions rushed upon my brain; his 
cave had fallen to decay, a heap of 
sticks and leaves lying in a hole, the 
only indication of its site; the dreary 
shade of desolation there showed most 
drearily ; the birds seemed to whistle 
near it none but the most plaintive notes. 
The Saturday before the murder, he 
changed a half-guinea in the village, 
and some men, who heard of this cir- 
cumstance, are supposed to have formed 
the cruel resolution to murder him when 
asleep, and thus to possess themselves 
of his supposed hoard of treasure ; whe- 





huously to promote my cause, and exe 
tend my influence. “Of modern elo- 
quence I may certainly be affirmed to 
be at once the ornament and the prop, 
tutamen atque decus—especially of that 
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enification, to the epithet artful. 


not this term be sometimes very much 


ther they were disappointed in their 
expected booty bas never been ascer- 
‘tained. They have hitherto escaped 
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with boiling water, and, sitting in the 
shade of the birches and oaks around 
his habitation, these sons and daughters 
of commerce were wont to take their 
tea on a Sunday afternoon. In retum 
for the water, it was customary for his 
visitors to give him some trifle in mo- 
ney ; perhaps, in a misconceived! idea 
of generosity, or perhaps from a motive 
of ostentation (though tor the honour of 
the human heart, | am inclined to hope 
this is a passion more censured than in- 
dulged in), some one gave him the half 
cuinea, and thus became, though un- 
wittingly, the cause of the most barba- 
rous murder to which any one ever fell 
avictim. In foreign countries, it is the 
custom to mark the scene of murder by 
the erection of a cross, which is intend-~ 
ed to call forth the sigh of sympathy, 
from the pitying traveller. Here no- 
thing now remains but the tradition, 
and many do not even know the spot. 
To preserve the remembrance, for at 
least a few years, I cut the formof a 
cross on the bark of a tree which once 
formed a part of his residence, and I 
wish each one whom chance or design 
may lead to this spot, after having read: 
this narrative, would retlect upon the 
ill consequences of mistaken generosity 
and the uncertain tenure of their lives ; 
should this in anywise save them. but 
from one error, it will be a satisfaction 
to know they have not read in vain the 
account of the May morning's ramble, 
in Dulwich Wood, of 
Dulwich Grove. W. H. LANCE, 


> 4G we - — 
TheRarnblesof Asmodeus, 
No. V. 
Pray, Mr. Editor, how could you de- 
vote a whole page to the list of prizes 
distributed by the Duke of Sussex to 
the embryo Reynoldses and Rennies, 
at the anniversary of the Societyoft Arts, 
and omit an account of the dinner which 
followed at the Freemasons’ Tavern,— 





| which saw, will surely judge this deed 
the most cruel human depravity ever 
|conceived, or minds the most savage 
ever put into execution. With a long 
pole, to which a sharp grappling-iron 
had been affixed, did these ruffians drag 
him from his cave; which was too low 
to admit any one but on their hands and 
knees, and from his sleep did they 
awaken this solitary and inoffensive be- 
ing, to go unprepared into the presence 
of his Creator. The divine power which 
summoned him with so little notice, 
will, I trust, mercifully judge his sum 
of faults. Since his unhappy death, 
‘many a summer party has had its plans 
deranged, for he used to furnish them 


the only part of the business, in my 
opinion, worthy of notice? Had you 
heen there, as I was, you would have 
found that the observation of the poet, 
that *‘d—ns have had their day,’ 
is not altogether true, since His Royal 
| Highness of Sussex turned them to good 
purpose onthis occasion. Inthe course 
of his speech the royal duke alluded to 
a Mr. Bligh, who had received the re- 
ward of the society for embanking some 
land from the sea; adding ‘he had 
thereby proved himself greater than 
the King of England who ordered the 
waves to retire, but whose command the 
waves would not obey. Mr, Bheh, 


‘however, though not a king, dammed 
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out the waters, and dammed them with- 
out the aid of the d—1, but by the aid 
and skill of a British agriculturist.’— 
This was followed by loud laughter and 
applause. On what ground the latter 
was given I am a loss to guess,—unless 
for the happy association of d—ning 
and the d—i,. As, however, it is proba- 
ble that the royal duke may, as on other 
occasions, repeat his public wit in pri- 
vate company, | will help him to amend 
it; let him, then, introduce a peevish 
Englishman's adieu to the Dutch:— 
‘Amphibious wretches, sudden be your fall, 
May man undam jou, and G@— d—n you all.’ 
And, by way of an appropriate toast, let 
him give the following,—‘*Dam your 
canals, sink your mines, blast your fur- 
naces, and consume your manufactures.’ 
This will enable his royal highness to 
drink Prosperity to our Trade, and to 
indulge his taste for less praiseworthy 
amusements. Among the prizes distri- 
buted, I find one was given to a Mr, 
Chapman for making steam-engine 
boilers consume their own smoke. 
The duke, who contributes more to the 
revenue by the consumption of Virgi- 
nia than any other of his Majesty's 
liege subjects, said he hoped Mr. Chap- 
mau'’s plan would never be applied to 
individuals. 
Cowper has told us that— 

§ Vanity 's the very spice of life, 

That gives ft all its flavour,’ 
and, being of the same opinion myself, 
I] had resolved on attending the great 
fight between Spring and Langan, near 
Chichester on Tuesday, and the King’s 
levee on Wednesday; but, on considera- 
tion, I abandoned my intention as to the 
fight,thinking,as the chimney-sweeper’s 
boy did of the sombre sports of his tribe 
on the first of May, that it was low- 
lived. Boxing matches and executions 
1 therefore for the present leave to 
Pierce Egan and Parson Cotton. By 
the bye, what singular passions some 
folks are of. All have heard of the 


‘he must have a weak head or strong 
nerves, or he would not thus voluntarily 
assume so painful an office. 

| Besides the fight, there are other 
scenes and adventures of this week in 
| which I have had no share, and to 
which I deem it necessary to allude, 
est I should be thought negligent of 
|my duty. [have not then been to sen- 
_agog with the Jews, although it is one 
of their high festivals. I had no share 
in kicking Chateaubriand out of the 
French ministry, or an ex-sheriff of 
singular notoriety out of the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, at the Cumberland 
Society’s dinner on Wednesday. I was 
not at Marlborough Street Police Office, 
when the Earl of H-rb-gh was fined 
five shillings for being drunk, nor did 
I write that pathetic story in the Scots- 
man about the Carron Company’s old 
horses, which ends with so beautiful an 
alliteration that [ must quote it; §a cer- 
tain spot has long received their car- 
cases, when death at last goaded the 
galled gelding to his goal.’ I did not 
catch the last sigh of poor Oxberry, 
who has * shuftled off this mortal evil,’ 
nor of Crachimi, the Sicilian dwarf,—one 
of those libels on humanity which ra- 
ther astonishes than pleases us. This 
epitome of the sex was ten years old, 
measured nineteen inches high, and 
weighed only ten pounds. ‘The little 
creature, who was so weak and inani- 
mate that she held but a sort of. doubt- 
ful existence, was said by those who 
exhibited her to be the smallest 
dwarf ever witnessed; but if grave his- 
torians are to be credited, this is not 
the case. Camerarius relates that in 
the time of Theodosius there was an 
Egyptian dwarf, who though twenty 
years old, and exercising all the func- 
tions of a man, was so small that he res 
sembled a partridge; and Zuinglius as- 
sures us, that Alypius of Alexandria, an 





man who had a museum of the ropes 
with which great criminals were hung, 
and of another Englishman that was so | 
fond of executions that he set off to see 
the decapitation of Louis XVI. but died | 
ofa broken heart on finding himself in | 
Paris half an hour too late. As for Mr. | 
Cotton assiduously attending the prison. | 
ers, | do not wonder at it, because he is | 
labouring in his vocation, and, besides, | 


‘ 


every execution is followed by a famous | when on a visit to this country, and | 
dejeun€ a la fourchette ; but who isthat | know that he declared it the most in- 
amateur ordinary, Mr. Baker, who is teresting scene he ever beheld; what, 
so very careful not to miss one of those | indeed, can be more gratifying than to 
appalling scenes at which human nature | hear hymns of joy and praise from 
revolis? To say nothing of his heart, eight or ten thousand undissembling 


only seventeen inches and a half high, 
—but 1 must not make my ramble a 
chapter on dwarfs. 

London is, after all, the place for 


i ; 
sights, and of all sights there is nothing 


to me half so gratifying as the annual 
visit of the charity children to St. 
Paul’s, which this year took place on 
Thursday. I well remember, nine years 
ago, how this scene forced an involun- 
tary tear from the Emperor of Russia, 


eminent philosopher and logician, was | 


———.. 
voices, or to see so many children ion 
clothed and well fed by the chara’ 
the metropolis, who would otherein 
be starving and in rags. Most cordially 
do I agree with a living author tha 
‘ Proud as London may justly be of he 
stately edifices, her vast wealth, and 
her extensive commerce, she may boas 
that her benevolence is commensurats 
with her greatness.” While living, the 
inhabitant of the metropolis has bo 
hand open as day to melting Charity,” 
and when he dies, Shakspeare’s lines 
might form an appropriate epitaph :— 
‘ For his bounty, 

There was no winter in ’t ; an autumn "twas 
That grew the more by reaping.’* 

The bare list of the London charities 
would fill a volume, but of all these 
there is none more important than those 
which have for their object to ‘teach 
the young idea how to shoot,’ and to 
carry into effect the paternal wishes of 
his late Majesty, that every child in the 
empire should be able to read the Bible, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral never appears to 
me half so beautiful as when the tem- 
porary amphitheatre which is construct 
ed on these occasions 1s occupied by the 
charity children, in their varied cos 
tume, relieving the sight from that 
monotony which one uniform dress 
would have ; and then to see them with 
a light heart and a keen appetite march- 
ing home in regular procession, antici- 
pating the hearty meal which awaits 
their return. On these occasions we 
| participate in the pride of the peda- 
cogues and the matrons, and even for- 
' give the self-importance of the parish 
beadle, though swelling ‘ like a sheet 
bleaching ina high wind :’ but the scene 
is altogether too interesting not to be 
| pleased with every thing—at least, such 
is always the case with— 

ASMODEUS. 

P. S. I was not at the levee; by 
mentioning the cheap accommodation of 
| my friend Solomon, in the way of court 
‘dresses, 1 have brought him such an in- 

flux of customers, that he had not a 

‘court dress left when | applied to him 
on Tuesday, and there was not sufficient 
| time to make one. I have, however, 
taken cure not to be disappointed a se- 
cond time, 
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LITERATURE IN VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


THE periodical press of Van Dieman’s 
Land will certainly bear very consider- 
able improvement. The Hobart- Town 
Gazette consists only of a demy hatl- 
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sheet, unless when a_ pressure of 











* Percy Histories, Part V- P. 150. 
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rents requires a supplement of 
size. Its contents are 
announcement of ar- 
at the colony, with a very few 
f domestic intelligence, 
lection from the English 
the advertisements, 
‘hich occupy more than three fourths 
{the columns. Prom the announce- 
nents we find that stores of every des- 
ciption are in abundance ;_ articles of 
,|| descriptions, both of necessity and 
eonvenience, are offered to the settlers; 
though, as may be expected, books are 
jot numerous, and those which are 
ramed are not of the first rank. One 
wactice struck us as particularly con- 
vopient—-that of persons leaving the 
olny advertising their departure, in 
oder that all claims against them may 
be presented; and this appears so 
seneral, that we suspect it to be a 
rvernment regulation. We wish such 
marrangement prevailed in this coun- 
try, particularly for the advantage of 
tadesmen in our fashionable watering- 

‘aces. 

The Sydney Gazette, of which we 
aso have a copy, is double the size 
fits younger brother of Hobart-'Town, 
but by no means superior to it in exe- 
ution; it makes, however, large pro- 
mises of improved types, paper, and 
presses. Its contents are somewhat 
more diversified : we have the following 
asa statement of the average prices of 
the previous Sydney markets :— 

Wheat, 4s. 112d. per bushel; maize, 
“4d. per ditto; barley, 3s. per ditto; 
polatoes, 7s. percwt.; fowls, 2s. 9d. per 
couple; butter, 2s. 4d. per Ib. ; eggs, 
3, Xd. per dozen; cheese, Is. 3d. per. 1b. 


ort }sen 
ye half the 
aogfined to the 
rivals 
aragraphs 0 
and a meagre SE 
iurnais, heside 


The editor, in a note, calls the atten- 


tion of his readers to the production of 
‘ lative writer, who signs himself 
‘Australasianus,’ and which is pro- 
hounced to possess extraordinary merit. 


preceded by no commendation, appears 

to us much superior: the pun on the 

name, however, 1s not in_ the best 

taste :— 

‘ The claims of affection are dear to our hearts, 

They spring from the sympathy Nature im- 
parts 5 

They glow in our bosoms, aud yield that de- 
light 

Which friendship has call’d us to share in to- 
night. 


‘The oak, as the monarch and sire of the grove, 

Protects the young shrubs with its branches 
above ; 

Whilst the flourishing Under-woods round it 
aspire 

To rival, in time, the fair fame of their sire. 

‘The genius that smiles on Australia’s land 

Shall guard her young scions with fostering 
hand, 

Bid the mirror of truth be their earliest pride, 

And its graceful reflections their light and their 
guide. 

‘Then charge the full bumper and ballow the 
toast— 

‘May prosperity’s sunshine distinguish our 
host 5 

Ever verdant the foliage that waves in his fa- 
vour, 

And his branches of Under-wood flourish for 


ever!’”’ 
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HALF AN HOUR TOO LATE. 
Previous to Lord Nelson leaving London 
on his last but most glorious enterprise, in 
which he purchased an immortal victory 
with his lite, he gave a farewell dinner to 
a party at his house. While the guests 
were still at the table, an upholsterer to 
whom an order for cabinet furniture had 
been given arrived, to announce to his 
lordship the completion of the order; he 
was admitted into the dining-room, ina 
corner of which the hero of a hundred 
battles and a hundred victories spoke to 
him. ‘Is all furnished,’ said Nelson. It 
is, my lord, and will go by the waggon 
from Inn at six o’clock to-morrow 
/morning.’ € And you will go to the inn, 
Mr. A. and see them.’ ‘ [ shall, my lord; 
[I shall be there precise/y at sir.’ ‘Mr. Av’ 
said Nelson, ‘ be there a quarter before 








"88 fragment in blank verse, entitled 
Je Storm. After describing the thun- 


107 


, lightning, rain, and wind, and 


“uing that a ‘bark’ was exposed to) 


“tempest, the writer asks, with much 
‘implicity,— 


‘Poor hapless mariners, how can ye brook 

he fierce unbridled fury of the storm ? 
vane proceeds to answer himself, 
, ee, that they could not brook 
ny escribes the wreck. If this be 
7 te of the excellent in poetry 
time bef, — we fear it will be some 
colonial re that article will rank among 
the baie ee from that quarter of 
clebratio he following, sung at the 
aught n of the birth-day of the 
ster of a Mr. Underwood, though 


six’ To that quarter of an hour lowe 
-every thing in life.’ ' 
| Ifto being a quarter of an hour before 
‘the time Nelson owed every thing, how 
unfortunate am 1, whose sole misfortune 
arises from being always half an hour too 
late. [ was born, Mr. Editor, ha/f an 
hour too date; and though [ have been in 
a hurry all my life, [ have never been 
able to get back that single half hour. 
People may talk as much as they will about 
‘redeeming the time,’ the thing is im- 
ossible. If the wheel had been turned 
back just half an hour, when I was a boy, 
it would have changed the colour of my 
life. 

The first thing IT can recollect of my 
ecrly childhood is, that I was always in 
difficulty—always ha/f an hour too late. 
When I got up in the morning, which I 





Seldom did till my mother had coaxed 
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me and my father threatened me some 
four or five times each, I generally found 
the breakfast-table cleared,. my roll 
cold, and not unfrequently my bowl of 
milk half devoured by the cat. J used 
then to swallow the milk (and half the 
time in my hurry spill itin my bosom), 
put the bread in my pocket—snatch up 
my satchel and hat, and without stopping 
to put them on, hasten away tq school. 
L was “half an honr too late. Six times a 
week, I used to be punished for tardi- 
ness; and generally two or three times 
more for eating my breakfast in school : 
besides being kept in, and finding myself 
too Jate for dinner, for not reciting with 
my class in the morning. And al] this 
arose from sitting up half an hour too late 
at night. I was often scolded, and some- 
times Whipped for it; went to bed crying, 
and in consequence overslept myself half 
an hour the next morning. 

Thus passed the days of my childhood. 
—When I was fourteen years old, I was 
placed in the shop of a linen draper and 
silk mercer,—in short, a sort of general 
dealer in ladies’ goods; and though I 
certainly worked very hard and was al- 
ways out of breath, no better luck attend- 
ed me there; that wicked half hour was 
never to be found. ‘lake one day asa 
specimen of the rest. I sate up lute one 
night, in copying some letters, which 
ought to have been done the preceding 
afternoon. ‘The next morning I arose 
half an hour tvo late. 1 could not arrange 
the goods in the shop before customers 
came in; in the course ofthe day eyery 
thing got in confusion. Taking the advan- 
tage of a Jitule leisure, I began to put the 
goods in place—then remembered the 
letters which I had copicd, and which 





were of great importance— ran tothe post 
' office, and found the mail had beea gone 
| just half an hour. 1 came back in some 
| perplexity, and resolved to be more punc- 
tual for the future. ‘That I might carry this 
resolution into immediate eifect, | went to 
the desk and began to draw out an ac- 
count, which my master had directed me 
to carry to an attorney, early in the morn- 
| ing. I was summoned away to carry home 
'a bundle of silk which a lady had just 
| purchased; but determining to be right, 
for once, I Jaid the bundle on the desk, 
| and completed the account. When it was 
finished, I carried it to the lawyer, anid 
found that the debtor had failed in the 
course of the forenoon, and that I was 
half an hour too late to save any thing. I 
spent two hours in endeavouring to find 
other property to attach, but without suc 
cess; and then towards evening carried 
home the silk. The lady was going toa 
ball; and after waiting for me till her pa 
tience was exhausted, had sent to another 
shop. I was too Jate. 

My master, when he heard these circum- 
stances, very gravely predicted my ruin, 
and dismissed me from his employment. I 
then shipped on board a vessel which was 
bound to Europe, and pleased my fancy 
for some days w:th the thought of visiting 
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distant countries, and seeing strange sichts. 
T even put on some airs among my acquaint- 
ance, and began to speak with coutempt 
of those who had always lived at home. 
But the moraing of my departure arrived ; 
and, notwithstanding the bustle and excite- 
ment, it was painful to leave home—per- 
haps forever. LT took leave of my father, 
received my mother’s warm hiss, iingered 
for a moment with my sisters, and hurried 
down to the wharf-—The ship had sailed 
ha/f an hour before ! 

What became of me next—howI went 
to work on a farm, and gotmy hay in half 
au hour after it began to rain, and brought 
my potatoes to market half an hour after 
the shipper had completed his cargo; how 
I abandoned this in despair, and becaure a 
merchant; how JT insured one vessel half 
an hour atter she had arrived in this port, 
and another one halfan hour after letters 
were in the post-office announcing her Joss; 
how [ purchased on speculation the notes 
of a dealer of doubtful credit, half an hour 
wfter all his property was attached; and 
how I became a bankrupt myself,-—it is un- 
necessary now to relate. My usual ill luck 
followed me; [ was halfan heur too late 
for every thing. 

When I was twenty-three years of age, I 
was deeply in love with a young lady of 
great beauty and virtue. [ paid her such 
attentions as my feelings dictated, and such 
ms are usually powerful enough on young 
ladies’ hearts; but though [ was not defi- 
cient in ardour or perseverance, some how 
or other, I was always (oo late. If I went 
toa ball witheher, the drawing had com- 
menced before we arrived, and we had to 
take our station at the footof the dance. 
If I invited her to a walk, Twas not ready 
to set out till evening drew on apace, and 
it was too cold to walk far; still I hoped I 
had made a favorable Impression upon her; 
and after delaying it for some time, that I 
might be surer of success, I ventured at 
last to disclose my passion to her. She 
cast down her eves, and blushed and looked 
agitated. My hopes were almost’ triumph- 
ant. 1 threw myself at her feet, and— 
with a voice of suppressed emotion she in- 
treated me to rise—she hoped there had 
been no misapprehension, but a regard to 
herself and to me equally required plain 
dealing. She had engaged herself to my 
rival just ha/f an hour before. —TVhat wicked 
half hour !— | 

Tam now, Mr. Editor, forty-five years 
old, a bankrupt and a solitary bachelor.— 
I have been, to the best of my recollection, 
out of breath with hurry all my lite; and 
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Mi 
lr was but | 
the best comedians of the age; there 
was, however, one consolation, that he 
was retiring to enjoy in private life that 
affitence which his talents had earned; 
we have now to regret the loss of another 
favorite actor, without any such con- 
solation: poor Oxberry, who had just 
entered into a new engagement with 
Mr. Elliston for three years, has quitted 
the stage of life. He had been unwell 
for some weeks, but had nearly recover- 
ed, when, about one o’clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, he was seized with ap- 
oplexy, and died within half an hour 
after, leaving a widowand twochildren, 
we fear, not very well provided for; 
since, although he was actor, author, 
editor, printer, and publican, he was 
not free from that improvidence which 
is too often the accompaniment of most 
of these professions. 

William Oxberry was born in London 
in 1784, of respectable parents, in the 
parish of St. Luke’s, and, after receiving 
a good education, was successively put 
to an artist and a bookseller; early in 


‘life he became fond of the stave, and 


| 
| 


made his debut in private theatricals ; 


-he afterwards joined some itinerant 


/companies in the country, and made his 





bow to a London audience at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1807, since which time he has 
generally been either at the Haymarket 
or one of the winter theatres,—oc- 
casionally, however, performing at some 
of the minor houses. Oxberry’s chief 
forte was in rustic characters, although 
his humourtook a wider range ; he could 
personate simplicity admirably, and 
was an excellent Slender in Shaks- 
peare’s Merry Wives of Windsor; nor 
was he less happy in the ridiculous, in 
which he was perhaps second only to 


Liston; indeed, in one or two charac- | 


ters we preferred him to that admired 
actor—particularly in Maw-worm; his 
Dominie Sampson was also very good. 
The last season Mr. Oxberry was at| 


yet I have always been helf an hour too late, | Drury Lane Theatre, he was often, not 
How shall I get half an hour? where is lei- | only jostled out of his own characters, but 
sure to be found? I have kept my dinner compelled to take those neither suited to 
cooling on the table, while I have written | his talents nor his inclination, and hence | 


these hasty lines to you.—My old house- 
keeper, who knows my habits, tells me that 
there isone comfort in store for me—that | 
shall not die till half an hour after my time 
comes, What think you of it? 


| 


i 
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chief attraction, 
ast week that we had to) fidelity of the portraits 
lament the loss to the public, of one of, with which it was enriched 
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he did not appear to that advantage he 


had previously done; he however cone) 
inued to enjoy a large portion of the | 
bie favour, and his déath will be la-! | try blade 
| Soon, by inquiry taught, our count?) 


' 


t 
pu 


I am your’s in haste, but I hope not half | mented by every lover of the drama. 
(he principal literary pursit in which 
'Mr. Oxberry was engaged, was an: 


an hour too late for admission into your 
journal, Perenr Purr, 


; 
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‘ HOPE. 
Hore celestial, maid terrestrial, 
Harbinger of joy and bliss; 
Heavenly treasure, earthly pleasure, 
Thy fair cheeks I long to kiss! 
Beauteous stranger, long a ranger 
se my presence thou hast been: 
Vly so coyous, when so joyous, 
Evanescent, seldom seen. 
In laughing bowers, "midst the flowers, 
Does thy wand’ring footsteps rove? 
Where the bee with tionied knee, 
Wantons in the sunny grove! 
Or by mountains, near some fountain, 
Where the wood-nymphs love to dwell— 
Zephyrs courting, wanton sporting, 
Peep’st thou out thy moss-grown cell! 
See the morning rising, Gawning,— 
Nature shows her charms abroad— 
Flow’rets springing, lavrocks singing 
Soft orisons to their God ! 
Ev’ning’s shadow o’er the meadow 
Veils the fiery orb of light ; 
Golden clouds the summit shroud, 
Hope eternal sinks in night. 





Hatt. 
THE PROBATE AND THE REPROBATE. 
A PETER PINDARIC. 
A BUMPKIN from the country, whose papa 
Had died, and left hi.a all his riches, 
Came up to town,—I need not say how faty— 
To touch the cash, and put it in his breeches ; 
Pockets, I should have said, but rhymes run 
very hard, 
And Peter, my precursor, was no dainty bard. 
Greenhorn was still executor to dad, 
And, having popp’d the will into lis pocket, 
Came up for probate by the coach, like mad, 
As creditors do sometimes for a docket ; 
For funds were high, at which our youth was 
glad, 
As he no more in consols meant to lock it. 
Dad had long kept him short, and now youls 
*squire 
Meant to enjoy his ev’ry fond desire. — 
This was the sort of chup for knowing pul 
ter 5 af 
He thought of keeping snug some comely Vast 
To help iim off with his superfluous brass 3 





Besides a gig, a hackney, and a hunter. 
’Twas dull November when he came to tow!, 
And dark and dreary 5 
The coach at Two-neck’d Swan had set him 
down, 
And, being weary, r 
Our lad in Lad Lane supp’d, and went to bec, 
To rest till morning his now planning head. 
It came ; and off he sent among the proctor, 
Near fam’d St. Paul, 
In Commons set apart for learned doctors ; 





" e d at 
Not like the commons he had lett behine 
all. 


Under an arch went, oils 
And found a proctor busy at his traces 
With pens and parchment. 


———————— 
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roduc'd 5 the proctor bows, 
greenhor s whens and hows, 
hows amaze, 

n that he must wait 

from the present date 


t this;—for last November, 


’ , ‘emember 
ev'ry body must remember, . 
Was dull and foggy, damp and dark ; 


thought oursapient spark, 
days might pass, ere spring, 
following. 


ne’er been since, nor had be- 


e Two-neck’d Swan he did begin 


o think @ bore ; 
vor blue, nor black, nor any other colour, 
nut just a dowmight borey—so thought his 


rn days past by, ten days of fog and rain, 
.{thesun would never come again 3 

7 ° . . es — 
with females in his head, our heros spirit 


fr all his pleasure here was looking at the 


and went, and went and came, 


And here was Greeny still the same, 
But not at all contented ; 


fits of surly growling, 


To match November’s hideous howling : 
: the sun relented, 


behind his veil of clouds, 


Aud upon London’s busy crowds, 
Who long had miss’d all 


which they supplied by gas, 


He shone, like beauty in a lovely luss, 

As clear as crystal, 
And for two days he kept up all this clearness, 
luch to the joy of our admiring lout ; 
Whonow began to find out LonJon’s dcarness, 
At which he’d sometimes pout. 


And now he sought aguin his proctor, who 
stard at our youth as though be’d look him 


Aud said, ‘When you first eame to me, your 


thought an hour too long to 


To keep you from your old dad's hoarded 


And certainly to me it has seem’d funny, 


u should have staid, so well I 


lat in ¢wo days you might have had the 


‘(T ’ . , . . 

‘wo days,’ cried Green ; to me you said two 
clear days! 

Cloudy ones [ stopp’d,—to me ten dear 


sun has shone two clear days 


juite punctual at your door.’ 
went lhoine, and quickly 


»clear or not, will ald his days repent it! 


J. M. Lacey. 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


0 y Friday eV 
Aing and ¢ 


ening, the 4th instant, the 
dueen of the Sandwich 


io 
: nds visited Drury Lane, where, we 


Carn > = : 
»they were received w 


ith royal ho- 
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nours; we say we learn, for as the great 
lessee thought proper to suspend all the 
free admissions, even those of the daily 
and hebdon.adal press, we were not 
present. The play was Rob Roy; 
though it would be difficult, in the 
whole range of the drama, to find one 
less appropriate, or in which these ami- 
able strangers could feel less pleasure ; 
unless, indeed, the Scottish novels had 
previously been translated into the lan- 
guage of the Sandwich Islands, which, 
we presume, has not been the case. 

On Monday, Mr. Elliston had his be- 
nefit, which was very crowded; and on 
Tuesday Madame Catalani appeared as 
on the preceding night, and sung two of 
her favourite airs, on which account, as 
we understand, the free list was again 
suspended. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—The 
newly-revived drama of the ‘merry mo- 
narch, scandalous and poor,’ under the 
title of Charles the Second, still conti- 
nues attractive, and draws good houses: 
the season is so rapidly drawing to a 
close that we must not expect novelties. 

Mr. Marukws.—On Thursday 
night we again visited Mathews, whose 
performances, like good wine, are all 
the better for age; his nights are now 
numbered, and there will not be many 
more opportunities of seeing him; but 
the undiminished popularity he main- 
tains and the excellence of his Trip to 
America will fill his house to the last. 
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Mr. J. E. Gray intends shortly to publish 


by subscription, a series of Menographs of 


Genera of Mollusca, illustrated with plates 
of each section, and all the new species ; 
this work will form a history of all the 
known species of fossil and recent shells and 
molluscous animals, (ach part may be sub- 
scribed for separately, and will form a 
complete work in itself, as it will be fur- 
nished with indexes, arranged list of the 
strata of fossil, species, &c. &c. He had 
been induced to adopt this mode of publi- 
cation from the complaints very justly 
urged against the unscientific miscella- 
neous plan which most naturalists have 
lately adopted in their works. 

The sale of the third portion of the 
highly valuable collection of prints, im- 
pressions from works in niel/o upon paper, 
a collection of works in nielfo upon silver, 
and a series of ancient casts, from works 
in niello, in sulphar, &c. &c., the proper- 
ty of the late Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, 
Bart., was concluded by Mr. Sctheby, at 
his rooms, in Wellington Street, on Satur- 





day. ‘The various articles produced near- 
ly seven thousand pounds. It is impos- 
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of antique curiosities, to purchase, at any 
rate and price, inany of these gems. The 
following is a small specimen of the 
mania and its results, which occurred on 
Saturday :— 

A Pax, by Maso Finiguerra, in nied/o, 
upon silver, afac simile of the print of the 
Madonna, &c., sold for ......€315 0 O 

The following picces froin works of 
nieldv, in sulphur, measuring 23 of an inch 
hy 13 of an inch :— 

Christ washing the Apostle’s Feet, the 
Last Supper, the Crucilixion, the Dead 
Body of Christ lamented over by the 
NATES .ccccccs vosp ep sion mene 8:0 

Christ taken in the Garden, Christ be- 
fore Pilate, Christ releasing the Patriarchs 
from Limbo, the Resurrection of Christ ; 
allin sulphur we ecceeee eee L126 0 0 

‘The Flagellation of Christ, Christ bear- 
ing his Cross, the Day of Pentecost, the 
Last Judgment ; all in sulphur £150 0 0 

A Morocco Box, containing a Collee- 
tion of Works, in niello, upon silver 

£215 00 

North Polar Expeditions.—Captain Parry, 
with his brave associates, are now again on 
their voyage to that seat of eternal ice and 
cold, the Arctic regions; the Hecla and 
Fury passed through the Pentland Frith, 
the strait which separates the Mainland of 
Scotland from the Orkney Isles, on the 30th 
of May; and it is a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that it was precisely on the same 
day of the month that they passed through 
this strait when proceeding on the last voy- 
age. The final orders from the Lords of 
the Admiralty for the sailing of the expedi- 
tion to co-operate with Capt. Parry in thie 
event of being able to meet in the Arctic 
revions, were received on Wednesday even- 
ing, and the Griper, which is to take out the 
expedition and proceed with it, was imme- 
diately in readiness for departure in the 
inorning.—Captain Lyon came on board at 
ten o’clock on Wednesday night, and was 
accompained by the whole of his otheers. 
The crew were, by permission, allowed to 
remain with their triends, aud to enjoy the 
festivities of Greenwich Fair, and were not 
mustered until halt-past nine o’clock on 
Thursday morning; they were inspected by 
Captain Lyon and his officers. At ten 
o'clock the commander from the quarter 
deck gave the signal for sailing, and the 
‘Blue Peter’ was run up. The Comet 
steani-yacht was then towed alongside, and 
moored fast to the Griper. A few minutes 
after ten o’clock, the tide serving, the Comet 
proceeded tu ‘ cleave the liquid way,’ 
with the Griper in company.—The crews 
of the different ships in the river gave three 
cheers as the Griper passed down, which 
were answered by her crew. The depar- 
ture of the vessel produced avery great ex- 
citation of sympathy from the spectators, 
The Gripen is in fine sailing trim, and her 
tonnage does not now exceed 350 tons, hav- 
ing unshipped a great part of her stores into 
the Snap transport, which accompanies her 








to Davis's Straits. The crew of the Griper 


sible adequately to describe the anxiety | is composed of only 33 men, who are com- 
| of the print collectors, and the collectors | manded by eight officers, not including the 
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gentlemen who accompany the expedition 
for scientific purposes. All the instruments 
of science have been on board some days. 


Upwards of 6000 persons visited the Griper | 


within the last few weeks. 


We have great pleasure in noticing that a | 


concert on the first scale of professional 


talent will take place on Monday, for the | 


benefit of that extraordinary musica: child, 
Master George Aspull, who lately had the 
honour of being introduced to his Majesty, 
and a most splendid court.—Ile is, we 
understand, making progressive improve- 
ment, and that to an extent which makes 
it impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
his talents, On four, six, or eight notes 
given to him, he will form a melody so com- 
plete in musical rythm, abounding in ele- 
gance of ideaas well as uttcommon originali- 
ty, that is truly astonishing—as well as treat- 
ing it in every possible way, making varia- 
tions on the spot in most styles, and, last- 
ly, working it up hy fugue and cadence, so 
as to produce so regular a composition, that 
soine of the first professors have been be- 
trayed into an inquiry for the author. We 
also have to notice the liberality and kind- 
ness of the noble directors of the Ancient 
Concerts, in affording to this instance 
of nature and talent the free and gratuitous 
use of theic splendid rooms for his benefit. 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


GOL 444A E 


Ingenuity.—We have lately seen a cu- | 


rious specimen of ingenuity, in a minia- 


Wine, hectoliters (100 quarts).... 838,513 
Brandy, ditto... 2.0 ccvcscesscces 42,764 
Cider and Perry, ditto ........ 66 8955 
Vinegar, ditto corcccccccccce ce 16,176 
Mh nc stoe eeeeeeseesenne 176,759 
Grapes (pounds) ..cccssceeeece 3y196,146 
COR CRORE) svcccccccicsescecs 75,945 
COW GING cece secncecese eves 8820 
Calves, ditto CO ee Oe ee eee ease 77,754 
Sheep, ditto sccccccecccsccccece 379,531 
Pigs and wild boars, ditto...... - 88,9295 
Meat brought in killed (kilograms 
Bad) ccccsccccccccccrccccce 1:677,064 
ER aon dvpece coves cesgsesece 479,170 
Cheese, the 2nd ..ccsccccccece 1,901,682 
Sea fish, to the trade (in francs) .. 3,498,532 
Oysters, dittO, ditto .....eccecee 988,862 
SOM WOCP TER ccccccsscccssoce ‘GSI 008 
Poultry and game, ditto, ditto.... 8,147,227 
Butter, ditto, ditto .....e0ceeee 8,103,707 
Liggs, ditto, ditto ....cecceeseee 3,093,232 
Hay, trussesof 10 |b. ...cceeeee 9,003,225 
Straw, ditto, ditto.... sesesseeee 12,865,100 
Oats, hectoliters (100 quarts) .... 1,099,354 
| Flours (sacks of 325 1b.) ... 20006 547,500 





By hokeys, he soon cried out £ Aold,’ 
And died on the stage the same night. 


I swaggers, what a parcel of old witches 
All huddled around a small flare, 

| Each carried a broom in her clutches, 

I suppose to sweep dust from the air. 


| But Banquo, the ghost of all ghosts, 
Was conqueror of the whole stage ; 

I swow, when hed visit the hosts, 
They'd silence in the midst of a rage. 


The farce, it was Raising the Wind, 
And I expected to see a great storm ; 

But I snore, it was just to my mind, 
And was worth five bushels of corn. 


One feller, I think it was Diddler, 

For he diddled the servants so slick, 
By goll, and polite as our fiddler, 

But otherwise more like Old Nick. 


To see him eat up all the breakfast, 
You'd wonder what made biin so fat ; 
For nothing at all he left last, 
Except what he put in his hat. 


At length he got married so nice, 
And said that he’d diddle no more ; 
The green curtain then diopp’d in a trice, 
You'd have Jaugh’d to hear us all roar. 


Consumption of Paris, in 1822.—Popula- 
tion, 713,765 :— 


Thus every individual in Parts, one with 





ture Malay prow, with the crew on board, 
and every part of the rigging complete, 
the whole made of cloves, so nicely strung | 
together, that they appear to be one mass. 
We understand that it isto be deposited in 
our Marine Museum, a present from Mr. 
Shillaber, of this town, commission mer- 
chant at Batavia.k—American Paper. 
JONATHAN'S VISIT TO THE THEATRE, 
[More Materials for Mathews. } | 


Did you ever go to the theatre, 
Where they baw] out Shakspur so loud, 

By cornstalks, it beats out all nature, 
And in front, by jenks, what a crowd. 





! 


There ’s one play-man who talk’d about blood, | 


(I think the play was Macbeth ;) | 
For J swaggers he play’d it so good, 
He scar’d some folks almost to death. 


And then there was another, so bold, 
Who fought with Macbeth a great tight; 





| 


' 22. 12s. Ged. 


| Svo. 109. 67. Bishop Hall’s Tracts, 12mo. 7s. Wiltelm 


another, drinks about 120 botiles of wine; 
six bottles of brandy, Xe.; rather better than 
one quart of cider and perry, two quarts 
anda half of beer, per annuin, They eat 
about four pounds and a halfof grapes each ; 
one shilling-worth of oysters; of poultry 
and game, 10s.; of eggs, 5s.; of butter, 10s. 
per annum; and twelve ounces of bread 
per diem. 








Works published since our last notice —Bacon’s 
Elements of Vocal Science, 10s. 6d. Drake's Noontide 
Leisure, 2 vols. 18s Graham's Residence in Chili, 4to. 
American Maxims, &c. Svo. 8s. Sunday 
Enjoyments, 2s.6d. The Relapse, 5s. Temp'eman’s 
Conrad and other Poems, 5s, Hare onthe Stomach, 


Meister, 3 vols. 1d. lly. Gd. Bingley’s Roman Biogra- 
phy, 7s. Thomson on the Distribution of Wealth, Ids. 
The Unheritance, 3 vols. 12. Ils. 62. Hack's Grecian 
Stones, 3s Gd. Wallace's Voyage to India, &vo. 7s. 
Stocker's Alterations in the London Pharmacopiwia, 5s. 
Rosalviva, a romance, 3 yols, 12. 10s, Viguettes of 
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SOCIETY OF BRITIS 
Suffolk Street, Pall Malt Rests, 
THE GALLERIES for tie EX 
BITION and SALE of the Works of Berets 
ARE NOW OPEN, from Eight til} Duk Arta, 


Admittance, 1s.—Catalogne, Is 
W. LINTON 


GOETHE'S CELEBRATED 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. Post By a , 
Weis gy 

WILHELM MBISTER. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 
A NOVEL, 
From the German of GOETHE. 


Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edi ; 
W. B. Whittaker, London i BDUTshs and G ay 








This day is published, in 8yo. 
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ESSAYS on PRACTICAL ME. 
CITANICS, 

By THOMAS FENWICK, Colliery 

_ To this Edition js added, 
The Principles of the Couversion of Motion 
London: published by Baldwin, Cradock and 

atid in Duriiam by George Andrews, » 
Of whom may be had, by the same Aut 

wh oe on SUBTERRAN EOUS suavey 

NG, and the Variation @f the ¥; l eedle 

Second Edition, 8vo price 12s, Ne Magectio Neste 


Viewer, 
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LAST VOLUME OF LORD BYRON'S works 
This day is published. uniform with the former 


Volumes, 
THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT 
HON. LORD BYRON. 


Tu Octavo, Vol 5, Pri 

64. In Foolscap, Vol. 8, Price 7s. containiy a is 

HOURS OF LDLENESS, and ENGLISH BARDS. 

To which is added the Critique of the Edinvu 
Reviewers upon the former Work, which occasional 
the latter. Also various smaller pieces not coutained 
in the former Volumes 

This celebrated controversy is now presented to the 
public entire, printed uniforinly with each edition of 
his Lordship'’s other Works, and making decidedly the 
most interesting Volume of the whole. 
Knight and Lacey, Publishers, 55, Paternoster Row. 





THE NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 
THE GRAND EUPHONON, 


having obtained His Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
the Public are respecttully informed that it is now 
ready for sale, by the Manufacturer, W PINNOCK, 
No. 267, St. Clement's Church Yard, Strand. 


PINNOCK’S PATENT GRAND EUPHONON is 
submitted to the Musical World as an instrument every 
way entitled to their Notice and Patronage. It pro 
duces the most melodious sounds, and is remarkable 
for its sweetness, power, and continuity of tone ; the 
most difficult passages can be performed on it with 
taste and delicacy, while the bold swell of the Organ, 
the full vibration of the Harp, the dulcet strains of the 
Flageolet, and the sweet aud expressive tones of the 
Violin are happily united. The touch is peculiatly 
light, the articulation distinct, and the player has the 
means of increasing or diminishing the tone at plea- 
sure. It possesses, in short, those peculiar qualities, 
which are capable of giving grace and expressioe to 
the various kinds of musical composition, and of pr 
ducing the exact effect intended by the ype oe 
while, a8 au accompaniment to the voice, it 19 alfowe 
to be unrivalled. ‘ 
With qualities so desirable, it may possibly be 10% 
gined that some difficulty attends tS Pe RAND EU- 
the contrary, although the PATEN GRAND qu: 
PHONON is particularly calculated to exbilrt = “' 
periority of a finished performer, it may be Dae 
on by the most inexperienced learner of the +t rf 
Forte, who will iusensibiy, as it were, be taug =A 
distinguish, with the greatest precisien, the Wed to 
expressions and passions which music 1s inted 
convey. 
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London :—Pudlished by Davidson, at No 2, ory 
COLE 
andcommunications * for the Editor (post pat 
to be addressed. Sold also bu Simpkin lowa 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Cre ed Lane; Oke: 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland Sutivet, 
Richardson, Cornhi/l; Chapple, Pald Mau; 4 we 
laud, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Gritho vy 
(lasgow; and by all other Booksellers a oa 
venders.—P rinted by Davidson, 16, Srl s 
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